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TURKEY. 


jie feeble descendant of one of the greatest among 
Royal races has closed his unhonoured reign. The 
Ottoman dynasty has, however, scarcely exhibited the marks 
of permanent degeneracy which have so often humiliated 
and overthrown the power of Oriental despots. The father 
of the late and of the present Suuran displayed a barbarous 
and obstinate vigour which was not unworthy of Manomer 
IL. or of Sotyman ; and it is said, though on doubtful au- 
thority, that his younger son possesses ability and courage. 
The House of Orman has never fallen, like the feeble heirs 
of Indian conquerors, under the tutelage of hereditary 
Viziers, and the internal and external dangers which menace 
the Empire may possibly tend to preserve or revive the 
energies of the race. AspuL Mepsip, in his amiable quali- 
ties as well as his vices, resembled a Christian Prince of the 
last coutury rather than a Turk. His domestic arrange- 
ments were not mor lax than those of German Electors, 
while the customs and religion of his country rendered them 
less irregular. Unlike his father, he felt an instinctive 
dislike of bloodshed, and .his early death renders it 
impossible to test the judgment of experienced courtiers, 
who affirmed that more savage tendencies would develop 
themselves with advancing years. If he failed in 
arresting the decay ‘of the monarchy, he was probably 
sincere in the sanction which he accorded to the 
great nominal reforms of his reign. The charters which 
purport to guarantee the legal rights of all classes of Turkish 
subjects have established sound principles of administration, 
which may possibly be at some future time carried into 
effect, A great sovereign would have exerted himself to 
put down practical abuses, and would have suppressed 
the wide-spread corruption which paralyses the whole action 
of the Government. On the other hand, an ordinary Oriental 
despot would scarcely have discerned the expediency of 
deferring to the disinterested counsels of friendly and im- 
perious foreigners. The policy of Asput Merpsip was for 
many years in a great measure dictated by Lord SrratrorD DE 
RepcuiFre ; and if English agency could have been added 
to judicious advice, the hopes of greedy neighbours might 
have been effectually disappointed by the renewal of Turkish 
strength and prosperity. Amidst the conflicting remon- 
strances of the Ambassadors who undertake to superintend 
all fhe deliberations of Ministers at Constantinople, the 
Suuran seems to have understood that England alone wished 
to maintain the independence of Turkey. It is difficult, 
however, to determine the share which Anput MepJiw may 
have really taken in the government of the Empiré. 

The heaviest blows which have hitherto been inflicted on 
the Ottoman power were anterior to ‘the late Suran’s 
accession in 1838. Navarino, Adrianople, and the advance 
of Mrnemer ALI on Constantinople, represented the military 
helplessness of Maumovp after his destruction of the Janis- 
saries. In 1840, Lord PaLmMens1on drove the Pasha of Eayer 
out of Syria, and renewed his practical subordination to the 
Porte. The misgovernment of Greece discountenanced all 
agitation for the extension of the new Christian kingdom 
northward, and Russia for some years abstained from active 
encroachments on Turkish territory. The war which began 
in 1854 postponed all projects of partition, and, at the 
commencement of the contest, the Ottoman troops under 
Omar Pasa displayed something of their ancient tenacity 
aud vigour, Since the Peace of Paris, the Porte has 
occupied in theory the most advantageous position which 
it has held since the commencement of its actual and 
comparative decline in power. For the first time, 
Turkey has been admitted into the European sys- 
tem, and the exclusive Russian protectorate which ad 
been gradually usurped has been formally su 


The loss of the Danubian Principalities, while it is 
not even technically complete, is rather nominal than real, 
and the rest of the Empire is not disturbed by the contumacy 
of a single rebellious governor. The Suuran has never- 
theless neither an adequate revenue nor a sufficient army 
and navy. The great majority of his European subjects are 
discontented, almost all official functionaries are corrupt and 
inefficient, and France and Russia are periodically nibbling 
at the outlying provinces, though they have not yet agreed 
on the disposal of Constantinople itself. The Suez Canal 
imposture introduces a colony of foreigners between Asia 
and Africa ; and when French intrigues and Maronite faction 
produced an outbreak in Syria, the Turkish troops surpassed 
the wild tribes of the Lebanon in treachery, ferocity, and 
fanaticism. Threatened kingdoms, like threatened men, live 
long, but the new Sutran has not ascended a safe or 
comfortable throne. 

Among a heterogeneous and half-civilized population, 
absolute power, administered by an enlightened ruler, is the 
only effective instrument of government. If the subjects 
of the Porte were left to administer their own affairs, 
schemes for cutting one another's throats would instantly 
oceupy their attention. ‘The Mahometans have no intention 
of admitting the Christians to equal rights ; and the Greek 
priests, until they can by Russian aid attain a political 
supremacy over the whole population, claim the assistance of 
the Government in persecuting dissidents and schismatics. 
Without any superhuman exercise of virtue, the Suntan 
may easily be the most honest man in his dominions. Mere 
selfishness ought to teach him that peculation and official 
robbery are practised at his own expense, and he can at 
his pleasure put a stop to the practice by which delinquent 
Pashas purchase impunity and protection from the digni- 
taries of Constantinople. None but a feeble voluptuary 
would impoverish the public finances to gratify the extrava- 
gance of the women of the Palace. Polygamy, however 
pernicious and demoralizing in itself, has often been found 
compatible with rigid discipline andsevere economy. BricHam 
Youne, with an omnibus-load of wives maintained at less cost 
than a Sultana’s waiting-maid, is training up a prosperous and 
warlike community in a wilderness, while the garden of the 
earth is wasting away under Turkish mismanagement. 
Thanks to European dictation, sufficiently good laws have 
been enacted, side by side with the narrow precepts of the 
Koran, and if the Suvran should prove himself able to 
govern, he need not waste his energies on elaborate projects 
of organization. Judicious philanthropy would shut its 
eyes to a tolerably frequent use of the bowstring and the 
bastinado, if the old-fashioned remedies were properly applied 
to extortionate governors and swindling tax-collectors. The 
soldiers, if they are regularly paid and properly commanded, 
are among the best in the world. The Turkish character 
contains a perceptible element of integrity, aud even Greeks 
are astute enough to do their duty when it visibly coincides 
with their interest. In five years an able Ottoman ruler 
might have an army, a full Exchequer, and a comparatively 
contented population. 

It is not unlikely that there may be an interval exempt 
from foreign invasion, and, if it is not profitably used, it 
will probably be the last. Russia is, for the time, crippled 
by the effects of the Crimean war, by the unsettled social 
condition of the peasantry, and by the revived disaffection of 
Poland. France can scarcely carry out alone her vague pro- 
jects of conquest in Syria and Egypt; and as long as the 
school of Lord PALMERSTON remains in power, England will 
oppose the annexation of the Levant. If the sick man re- 
covers even partially, while the legacy-hunters are busied 
with their own affairs, he may continue on their return to 
set their cupidity at defiance. The failure of all attempts to 
regenerate ‘[urkey will, if it seems to be established by suffi- 
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cient experience, gradually produce a revulsion in English 
policy. Popular opinion has somewhat hastily veered round 
from the unanimity in favour of Turkish independence which 
prevailed during the Crimean war. It was not to be 
expected that a Royal ordinance would regenerate a nation 
in a single lustre ; and it must be admitted that since the 
peace there are few visible signs of improvement. The 
Government and the class of professional statesmen abandon 
their traditions more slowly ; but in the long run they 
always conform to the popular judgment. Of a reformed 
and prosperous Ottoman Empire England would be justly 
proud ; but it is for the Sunran and his advisers to take 
care that a discreditable dependent is not finally deserted 
and disavowed. Even if the experiment ultimately proves 
abortive, no well-informed and impartial politician will blame 
the deliberate attempt to reform and preserve an existing 
Government threatened by foreign ambition. The enemies 
of Turkey have never suggested a feasible alternative for the 
system which they have long striven to undermine. England 
alone has steadily endeavoured to support the Government 
by urging it to act justly towards all classes of its subjects, 


CLOSE OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS, 


E representatives of France are happier than those of 

England, for their session has been brought to an end 
this week, and they have not got to spend July in Com- 
mittees and midnight debates. Now that the session is over, 
we know what the great measure of reform, announced with 
so much triumph a few months ago, has come to. The 
Emreror’s plan has been in some degree successful. We 
have had a specimen of a representative assembly that is 
to all practical intents powerless, that can do nothing, 
control nothing, prevent nothing, which is swayed by a 
packed majority, and yet in which the voice of honest 
difference and opposition has made itself heard. 

The whole theory of the Legislative Body, as organized 
this year, was- not that it should direct the course of the 
Government, or secure the fulfilment of the wishes of the 
country, but that it should let the Emperor, in some faint 
way, know what France thinks of him and his acts. There 
was to be no reproduction of the old constitutional 
system, no triumphs of orators and journalists, no change 
of Ministry ; but ona few of the more important matters sub- 
mitted to the notice of the Chambers, those who thought the 
Government was wrong were ta be at liberty to say so, and 
to give their reasons. This is exactly what has happened. 
What the Chambers were told to do they havedone. What the 
Emperor chose should be done without their knowledge or 
assent, has been done at his pleasure. The Bills they have 
been told to pass, they have passed humbly and quickly. 
The Roman question is managed without their concurrence 
or interference, The Budget is made up after the peculiar 
fashion of modern French Budgets, and is accepted as it 
stands. The Mryisrer of the Inrertor bullies the press, 
exiles editors, imprisons printers, and warns adventurous 
critics just as much as ever. The wheel of Imperial 
Government runs assmoothly as ever. And yet the debates 
have not been a sham. ‘They have been not unworthy of 
the intellect and the feeling of Frenchmen. There have been 
at least half-a-dozen speeches made this session that have inte- 
rested Parisand Europe—that have kept up the fame of French 
eloquence, and have put a distinct line of policy or a distinet 
set of opinions into a Meid and brilliant form. What can be 
pleasanter than this! It is representative government with 
all its glories and none of its inconveniences. * A new lustre 
has been shed on the Empire, and the Emperor has the 
acute gratification of thinking that his new triumph has been 
won for him by bis enemies. It is to the Catholics and to 
the Republicans that he owes the satisfaction of proving that 
his Chambers can talk as well as any Chambers that can be 
got together. They have brought the spoils of their elo- 
quence to his feet. The great question is, whether this can 
last. Will men go on for ever talking their best when 
nothing comes of it? And if they do talk their best, and 
France reads what they say, will nothing come of it in the 
long ran? The Emperor seems to think that he can caleu- 


late upon this. The Catholics and Republicans are to be 
always present and always eloquent ; and yet they are to be 
for ever powerless. It is the Emprror’s business to under- 
stand France ; and he thinks that this is not only possible, 
but in the highest degree probable. 


All that the rest of 


Each of the two great sections of the opponents of the 
Government has had its field-day this session, and has 
brought all its powers of attack to bear. The Catholics had 
their great discussion on the Address, and defended the tem- 
poral dominion of the Pope, as well as it could be defended. 
A week or two ago, the Republicans took their opportunity, 
and M. Jutes Favre made a speech on the law regulating 
the liberty of the press, which elicited the highest commenda- 
tion from M. Bittautr. The Minister was obliged to own 
that it would have been impossible put more neatly, and in 
a manner more difficult to deal with, all the differences that 
separate the existing system of Government in France from 
a really free system. But we must think that, as a matterof 
argument, M. Birtauur had much the best of the discussion, 
His reply was simply that it was useless to accuse the Im- 
perial Government of not being a free Government, for it 
never in the least pretended to be anything of the sort, 
France chose to have something that was as unlike free 
Government as possible, and she has got it. What the 
Emperor undertook to give, he has given. He offered to 
find unlimited employment for the operatives and mechanics 
of Paris. He undertook to gratify the national passion for 
reviews, State displays of finery, military glory, and increased 
territory. All these things he has given. He has also 
vided that the political opinions of individuals, and their 
private griefs and wants, shall find a channel of expression ; 
and this is also tolerably true. The shades of Opposition are 


represented in the Chambers, and may, and do make them- 
selves heard. If any individual is wronged or aggrieved, he 
can present a petition to the Senate. M. Birtautr might 
have pointed to some of the petitions presented to show that 
individuals are not slow to take advantage of this method of 
redress. The Senate, for example, not long ago, discussed the 
petition of an indignant complainant, who alleged that his 
neighbour would plant poplars so as to intercept the sun 
from the complainant's garden. We boast of the ease with 
which we can write to the 7'imes when anything goes wrong, 
but that is a mild satisfaction as compared with that we 
should feel if we could make the House of Lords take an 
interest in our hedges and ditches. The Emperor, therefore, 
has performed his covenant ; and it is absurd to be angry 
because he does not do something totally different. Free 
institutions and a free press would be a return to the very 
thing from which he saved France, and people who do not 
like being saved must not trouble and bother those who do. 
This is all very logical, and points directly to something that 
is often forgotten in England, and which convenience bids 
speakers in the French Chambers to overlook. The real 
question is, not whether the Emperor does this or that thing 
well or ill, but whether Imperialism is worth its price, how- 
ever well its head may manage his business. 

The debate on the Budget was not so interesting or ex- 
eiting as those on the Papacy and the Press, but it was really 
perhaps more important. Some rather startling facts were 
stated and admitted, and have been circulated for the advan- 

and instruction of France. In the first place, it appears 
that there are, in fact, about seventy thousand infantry and 
twelve thousand cavalry beyond the troops allowed for in 
the estimates, and it is evident that somebody must pay for 
them. Then it was established with tolerable distinctness that, 
although the Budget seems to show that the balance is nearly 
right, and that everything is going on comfortably, there is 
really a deficit of about thirteen millions sterling, which is to 
be supplied by an advance from the sinking fund, an addition 
to the floating debt,a deep plunge intothe treasures of the Army 
Dotation Fund, and the creation of terminable annuities. No 
one can say exactly whether this is or is not an accurate state- 
ment of the true composition of the French Budget, for it is 
always so managed that there is a veil thrown over the 
abyss of expenditure. But a deficit of thirteen millions, or 
even of half thirteen millions, is a fact that will make people 
think. No opposition was made to the Budget, for none 
could be made. The majority of the Legislative Body 
would sanction a deficit of thirty millions if they received 
the order. But one or two very effective speeches were 
made by members who ventured to declare, in explicit 
terms, that France was spending a great deal more under 
the Empire than she could afford, and that an enormous 
army, the cost of which was met by a series of loans, would 
plunge the community into the most serious embarrass- 
ment. For the moment, these things pass by unheeded. 
Bug facts that touch people's pockets are not like other 


facts, They can stand up in the memory, and are 


not represented, but the two great centres of Opposition are © 
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sure to spring to the surface when a time of distress 
and uneasiness arrives. Many Frenchmen who have a vague 
belief that chaos would return, and society have again to be 
saved, unless Catholics and Republicans were kept down 
with a strong hand, will be nervously troubled in finding 
that the money is flying so fast. But everything shows that 
it is as impossible for the Imperial Government to economize 
as to restore the liberty of the press. It must spend money, 
and keep up a gigantie army, and dabble with loans, or it 
would not satisfy the people, whom it must satisfy if it is 
to exist. The French Liberals cannot, therefore, make a 
more effective use of the modified license of debate they 
enjoy than by rigidly examining the financial statement of 
each year, and by stamping on the popular mind the more 
striking signs of the enormous expenditure that is going on. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Americans are properly solicitous for the good 
opinion of foreigners, especially of Englishmen, and their 
frequent failure to obtain it is in some degree attributable to 
their nervous anxiety for success. Respect, among individuals 
or among nations, is not to be extorted by defiant boasting. 
The politicians of the United States generally open their 
communications with the Mother-country by an announce- 
ment that any hesitation in complying with their demands 
will immediately be followed by war. If England is passive 
and neutral, they exaggerate the irritating absence of sym- 
pathy into a wanton and jealous animosity; and as 
they entertain a latent suspicion that their own menaces 
may be lightly esteemed, they politely allude to that 
future French invasion which they suppose to be always 
looming in English imaginations. The chronic annoyance 
and disappointment which attend their eccentric methods of 
controversy would be wholly avoided if American speakers 
and writers would try the experiment of demeaning them- 
selves like gentlemen. Courtesy, self-respect, and decent 
reserve may be occasionally compatible with injustice, but 
they ensure corresponding deference to the exponents even 
of an unsound cause. Whatever may be the national faults 
of Englishmen in their dealings with Continental foreigners, 
they have no reason to be ashamed of the pertinacious tole- 
rance which they habitually feel and exhibit towards Ame- 
ricans. From the commencement of the present crisis, the 
Government and the country have steadily observed the rules, 
not only of international right, but of scrupulous delicacy 
and good-breeding. The press, as far as it has taken a side in 
the dispute, has almost uniformly advocated the claims of the 
North ; the Government has pronounced an immutable neutra- 
lity, of which the United States reap all the practical benefit ; 
and both Houses of Parliament have firmly refused to en 

in discussions which might afford an opportunity for the use 
of irritating language. In return for conduct which was 
incomparably more respectful than eager partisanship, the 
United States Minister to St. Petersburg threatened at 
Paris that France should sweep England from the face of 
the earth ; and all the public writers in the Northern States 
season incessant vituperations of England with preposterous 
expressions of adulation to France, which are dictated 
rather by a desire to be indirectly offensive than by wanton 
servility. 

Two months ago, the Southern Confederacy seemed to be 
practically recognised by the Government of Washington, and 
the ostensible opinion of the North was loudly opposed to 
coercion. When a vessel loaded with arms for the seces- 
sionists of Charleston was detained by the Federal authorities, 
the present Mayor of New York, representing the great 
majority of the city population, loudly expressed his regret 
that he had not the power to liberate the sequestrated pro- 
perty by force. Mr. Dovetas publicly applauded Mr. Lix- 
COLN’s inaugural address, on the ground that it appeared to 
announce a policy of peace. The present United States Minis- 
ter at Lisbon sent private information to Charleston that the 
Government was about to reinforce the garrison of Fort 
Sumter. 
the Southern States were unanimous, the secession was 
almost openly acknowledged by the North as an irrevocable 
event. Nevertheless, the Government and the nation waited 
in absolute inaction for the independent solution of an ex- 
clusively domestic problem. The same attitude has been 
steadily maintained up to the present time, although the out- 
break of the civil war rendered it necessary to define the 
of . English subjects to both the belligerents. 


French Government, having pursued precisely the 


English politicians could not but see that while 


same course, has been ovérwhelmed by professions of 
exaggerated gratitude. England, after submitting patiently 
to torrents of unprovoked abuse, is now informed that 
the neutrality which can no longer be denied is an after- 
thought suggested by the remonstrances of the American 
press, and by the rude impertinence which the New York 
papers put into the mouth of Mr. Apams. It is fortunate 
that England is not as thin-skinned as America ; nor can it 
be denied that a consciousness of superior calmness and 
good sense has a tendency to soothe the temper. There 
are many more pungent provocations than volleys of angry 
scolding, for human vanity finds a complacent satisfaction 
in the weakness of wanton assailants. The vulgarity of 
the New York Times or Herald cannot affect the real im- 
portance of the issue which is now about to be tried by 
a great though unsophisticated nation. There is some- 
thing ludicrous in the American appetite for the admira- 
tion of the world, but the exertions which the people are 
making for the maintenance of the Union are extraordinary, 
and deserving of genuine respect. 

Enormous bragging is by no means inconsistent with prac- 
tical vigour and efficiency. The enlistments, the prepara- 
tions for the campaign, and the preliminary skirmishes, are 
recorded with an emphasis which might become the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth glorious revolution in a South 
American Republic. The difference consists in the 
reality of the armaments in the United States, and 
in the rational adaptation of the military arrangements 
to the objects which they are intended to accomplish. 
Even General Scotr, who is probably a sensible old 
soldier, is compelled to satisfy the popular love of gossip, 
by promising that the South shall be overrun by his 
armies within a definite period. Mr. Lixcoxn professes 
still more sanguine anticipations, not without a judicious 
regard to the expediency of getting supplies of men and 
money while the country isin a humour to provide them 
without stint. By Christmas, or at the farthest by the 4th 
of July, 1862, every rebel is to be hanged or banished, the 
Union party in the South is to become visible and supreme, 
and the reunited States, oblivious both of their quarrel and 
of its causes, are thenceforward, as in a fairy tale, “to live 
“happy ever after.” There is no harm in patriotic 
anticipations which, in the probable contingency of their 
failure, will be forgotten before they are falsified. The Govern- 
ment of Washington, compelled by the national custom 
to think in public, probably practises a prudent mental re- 
servation. The promise of subjugating the Southern States 
will be fulfilled in a partially non-natural sense, if the high- 
lands of Virginia and Tennessee are conquered, and. if 
Missouri and Kentucky are retained within the Union. 
The probability or possibility of more complete success re- 
quires an assumption which would, a short time ago, have 
given mortal offence to all true Americans. Foreigners 
cannot admit at a moment's notice that the public 
affairs of the Union have, during all living memory, 
been principally conducted by a cluster of fools and 
cowards. The Confederate States contributed far more 
than their share to the administration of all the great 
departments; and all their senators, all their represen- 
tatives, the majority of the officers in the United States 
army, and the ablest officers of the United States navy are 
now included in the compendious list of rebels who are to be 
hung, or otherwise annihilated, in a twelvemonth. Mr. JEr- 
FERSON Davis and his associates may have made a mistake, 
but the grossness of the blunder which is attributed to them 
by their enemies is inconceivable. 

There seems for the present to be no limit to the available 
number of Northern troops, and in a few months a powerful 
force may have sufficiently acquired the rudiments of disci- 
pline. It is not equally easy to learn the trade of general- 
ship, although Mr. Butter, who was a civilian until Easter, 
was, before his check at Great Bethel, described by elo- 
quent newswriters in his character of a veteran com- 
mander, with an enthusiasm which might have been called 
forth by Martsorovcn or Turenne. Two or three 
hundred thousand men may possibly be collected and fed, 
but if they are handled by amateur leaders they will be 
little better than a helpless mob. General Scorr is probably 
well aware of the inadequacy of his instruments, and it may 
be conjectured that he has no intention of venturing either 
on a battle or on a distant campaign. If the enemy can be 
slowly pressed southward by a concentration of im) osing 
masses in their front, the popular voice may be trusted to 
magnify the occupation of Richmond into a glorious and 
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unparalleled triumph. More ambitious designs would 
involve dangers which Mr. Lincoxy and his advisers must 
comprehend, though they cannot publicly acknowledge their 
imminence, Little or nothing is known of the Confederate 
policy, except that Mr. Jerrerson Davis has for some time 

¢ assumed a tone of scrupulous moderation. With General 
) sieht he has arrived at the seat of war in Virginia, 
and he is said to have assembled a considerable force at 
the railway junction at Manassas. It will be in his power 
to offer battle to the Federal army, or, at his discretion, to 
retire. There are no materials for judging whether he is 
likely to be forced into action by the fear of internal dis- 
affection. If the war is at any time carried further South, 
the Confederates will always be able to outnumber the 
invaders; and their social institutions, notwithstanding 
the dangers which they involve, give them great additional 
facilities for military operations. The United States must 
recruit either from the Irish of the Atlantic seaboard, 
or from farmers and mechanics on whose industry the 
welfare of the community depends. In the North there 
is no supplementary population of working bees to maintain 
their rulers during their absence in the field. The Southern 
chivalry, as they call themselves, like their feudal prototypes 
in the Middle Ages, are at leisure to fight, because they can 
afford to be idle. The wealthier community is better able 
to maintain a standing army; but if the war is fought out 
by militia forces on either side, the advantage of possessing 
slaves may possibly preponderate over the superior numbers 
of the Northern States, For the present, bystanders will do 
well to reserve their prophecies, notwithstanding the noisy 
impatience which resents the delay of a propitious response. 


THE OPPOSITION IN FRANCE. 


EN the Chinese ship-builders produced to order an 
exact imitation of an English steam-vessel, with the 
trifling omission of the steam-engine, but with a burning truss 
of straw for the smoke, no doubt petty criticisms were made 
by the barbarians on the ingenious performance. But the 
Celestials might have triumphantly replied that their steam- 
vessel was a very great improvement on its barbarian model, 
since it combined the most gratifying appearance with a per- 
fect absence of danger. “No risk,” they might have said, 
“ of frightful explosions, no carcases scattered in the air, no 
“ engineers boiled alive! We have all that is good in 
“the invention without any of its drawbacks!” The self- 
gratulation would have been raised to the pitch of enthu- 
siam if the author of the device had been the Emperor him- 
self, or one of the principal Mandarins. We have no doubt 
that Count Fiauin pe Persieny is as honest a politician as 
it is possible for an adventurer who has made his fortune by 
a conspiracy to be—that he really appreciates the greatness of 
English liberty—that he sincerely believes the Chinese imita- 
tion of it, divested of the dangerous power of self-government, 
which he has induced the Emperor to bestow on France, to 
be a great stroke of generosity and wisdom—and that the 
self-complacent contrast which his organs draw between 
the safe action of the French and the dangerous movements 
of the British Legislature, is perfectly well founded in his 
eyes. We do not expect him to be open to any misgivings 
as to his own supreme qualifications for judging the exact 
extent to which it is desirable to confer freedom of discussion 
and legislation on mankind. Still less do we expect him to 
doubt that liberty of speech, if properly used, must turn to 
the glorification of a perfect form of government—so that, in 
fact, freedom and Imperialism will perfectly coincide. And 
least of all can we expect a Bonapartist to imagine that the 
revived Bonapartist Empire, if it isanything but the creature 
of force, is the creature of a panic ; and that, when the self- 
confidence of the educated classes has been somewhat re- 
stored, and moral interests begin to resume their sway, a 
contest between despotism and its natural enemies, the 
reason and conscience of the nation, must inevitably begin. 
The affair between the Government and the Duc de Brociiz 
is one symptom of the commencement of this contest. With 
the newspaper press the Government has been able to deal 
pretty successfully. The newspaper press in France never 
was a great moral power. To involve it all in the same 
sweeping condemnation would, indeed, be unjust. The Journal 
des Lébats, during the best years of Lours PHi.ipre, was not 
only more brilliantly written than any other journal in the 
world, but, from the philosophic manner in which it handled 
political subjects, in despite of its decidedly party character, it 
was an admirable instrument of national education. Much 


allowance was also to be made for the French press generally 
on the score of youth. Its perfectly free existence, from the 
Revolution of 1830 to the establishment of the Second 
Empire, had not measured much more than twenty years. 
Still, it is easy to understand how its ignominious treatment 
by the Imperial Government has excited little indig- 
nation. The Memoirs of M. Guizor disclose to us, with 
an almost astonishing simplicity, the false view which 
French journalists took of their calling, and which 
French statesmen took of the duties of journalists. Each 
journal was, in fact, the organ not of any principle or set of 
principles, but of a person or of a clique; and the main 
object of all was the promotion, not of public instruction bat 
of personal ambition. It was only too easy to persuade 
people that a press devoted to private interests required to 
be coerced in the interest of the State; and the facility 
with which the Government has found literary tools and 
sycophants among French journalists half justifies the arbi- 
trary insolence with which it has treated them as a class. 
But France, though she owes little allegiance to the news- 
paper press, owes great allegiance to that power of intellect of 
which the newspaper press is only a part. Since the time of 
VoxtarrE and Rousseau, she has paid even an exaggerated 
homage to her literary chiefs. They have stood to her in 
the place of religious as well as intellectual leaders. The 
feeliugs of the nation, therefore, are quite capable of being 
roused to a considerable extent in favour of the liberty of 
thought of which M. de Montatempert and the Due de 
Brocuie have virtually appeared as the successful asserters. 
A serious attack by the Government on this liberty would 
be, to a great part of the French, what an attack on their 
religion would be to the English nation, Even the army 
are not indifferent to the intellectual majesty of their 
country. The first Naponzon said that he had no fear of 
being misunderstood by the lowest drummer when he, the 
conqueror of Italy, put on the uniform of the Institute. In- 
tellect is certain to be the enemy of despotism; yet to 
suppress intellect effectually in France is probably beyond 
the power even of a government of Zouaves. And where is 
the use of halfsuppression ? M. de Persiey is getting into 
deep water in this direction, and his floundering betrays his 
sense of the awkwardness of his position. 

The success of candidates adverse to the Government in 
the elections to the Councils-General points to difficulties 
emerging in another quarter. It looks as if a party worthy 
the name of an Opposition were again on the eve of forma- 
tion. If the core of this party is to consist of the Ultra- 
montanists, rallying for the temporal power of the Pops, it 
will certainly not in itself be entitled to much sympathy. 
The conduct of the French ecclesiastics towards the Emperor 
in the early days of his criminal success was a stain upon 
the name of Christianity. It was an open proclamation that 
the interests of religion and morality were not one, and that 
the Church might be served by treachery and by the 
shedding of innocent blood. By none was this disgrace felt 
more deeply than by the nobler members of the French 
Church. That such infamy should have met with its 
due reward in being made the victim of the policy 
which it applauded, is a subject of unmixed gratulation 
to every mind in which a regard for morality resides. But 
it by no means follows, the debt of justice having been paid, 
that the sympathies of the world should now be for the 
Emperor against the priests. The French Church, though 
its essence as a moral power has of late been almost lost 
in political sycophancy and intrigue, is at all events not an 
actual embodiment of brute force. Its influence on the 
destinies of the nation is likely to be somewhat higher 
than that of the Zouave. It puts something above the ideal 
of the military despotism which is a paradise of sensualism, 
secured against disturbance by bayonets, and redeemed from 
contempt by trampling on the neighbouring nations, 
It is something even to have the power divided, though 
neither moiety of it may be in good hands. A divided 
empire of subtle ecclesiastics and tyrannical bureaucrats 
is preferable to the concentrated autocracy of the burean- 
crat alone. Nor is it easy to imagine how, among the 
shattered and enfeebled elements of French party, any com- 
bination but that of the Ultramontanes can, at this moment, 
present sufficient solidity or find a suffici nt basis of popular 
support to form the nucleus of a powerful Opposition. When 
the nucleus is once formed, better elements may gather round 
it, anda struggle for the temporal power of the Papacy may 
end in a struggle for the emancipation of Frauce. 


Unhappily, it is impossible to close the discussion of a 
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question respecting the internal politics of France without 
considering how it is likély to affect the peace of the world. 
That the restoration of French liberty would be a guarantee 
for the peace of the world is hardly to be doubted. It is 
true that under the government of Louis-PHiILipre a need- 
lessly large army was kept up, and there was, in certain 
quarters, perpetual talk of war. But the army was consider- 
ably smaller than that of the Empire ; the intentions of the 
Government were unquestionably pacific; its acts were 
necessarily open ; and though diplomatic questions were, once 
at least, brought to the brink of war, the votes of the sober 
part of the class which was then possessed of political power 
ultimately prevailed. The Republic was too shortlived toshow 
its tendencies decidedly ; but, where it did show them, they 
were rather in favour of peace and the reduction of military 
expenditure. So far, therefore, as the ultimate issue is con- 
cerned, we should regard the commencement of a real poli- 
tical Opposition in France with unmixed satisfaction. But 
unfortunately the issue is distant, and in the meantime a 
crisis of a very dangerous kind to Europe may supervene. 
The French Government, unable to make the spirit of free 
discussion return into its prison, and embarrassed by its 
manifestations, which are doubly annoying and doubly dan- 
gerous among so quick-witted a nation asthe French, may have 
to cast about for some way out of the difficulty in which 
it has placed itself by this chimerical attempt to unite the 
forms of constitutional liberty with the substance of des- 
potism. A too obvious way out of this or any difficulty lies 
open in the employment of a vast and victorious army on 
some enterprise gratifying to the national ambition ; and 
debate, if it cannot be safely suppressed after having been 
once sanctioned, may be drowned in the crash of war. 
People may differ as to the personal wishes and designs of 
Napo.eon ILI. as a ruler, and as to the proportions in which 
good and bad motives are blended in his singular mind, 
But no one doubts that he would set the world on fire at the 
four corners rather than fall from power. It is not to his 
forbearance or regard for his kind in any extremity that the 
nations of Europe can trust. Their one sure ground of con- 
fidence is the attitude they themselves assume—the steadiness 
with which they stand by each other, and the temporary 
sacrifices they are prepared to make to save civilization from 
a peril which is now terrible, but which, if maufully faced, 
will soon be overpast. 


THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 


HE recognition of the Kingdom of Italy by France has, 

according to Baron Ricasoui, been accorded without 
conditions or equivalents. The future evacuation of Rome, 
if it ever takes place, will be the subject of a more compli- 
cated negotiation, The French Government has recently 
taken an opportunity of reminding those whom it may 
concern that the Pore depends entirely on the support of 
his unwelcome protectors. Spain and Austria, acting 
probably at the urgent request of the Holy See, proposed to 
assume, in concert with France, the joint guardianship of the 
Pope and of his remaining dominions ; but it is difficult to 
suppose that either Court expected or desired the acceptance 
of so ill-timed and inconvenient a suggestion. The exclusion 
of Italy itself from all connexion with an Italian Pontiff 
would have been a fatal objection to the scheme, even if it 
had been possible that France should admit Austria into part- 
nership, instead of keeping Rome in her own undisputed grasp. 
In his public reply, M. THouvenet carries the wonderful 
euphuism of diplomatic language almost to an unprecedented 
excess, He states that the Emperor is the devoted Son of 
the Church, that he regrets recent transactions in Italy, and 
that the object which he has principally at heart is the 
maintenance of the Pore in his temporal dominions. He 
cannot, however, admit that Rome and its territory are 
locked up ina kind of supernatural mortmain which the 
Catholic Powers are bound to maintain in perpetuity. 
Heretical England and schismatic Russia concurred in the 
restoration of the Papal sovereignty after it had been con- 
fiscated by the pions Napoteon ; and M. Tuouvene might 
have added that Austria was with difficulty prevented from 
appropriating at the same time a part of the Legations. 
The Emperor of the Frencu will probably be guided by 
circumstances and by the feeling of his subjects in his future 
dealings with the Roman question. It was absurd to 
suppose that he would confer on Spain or Austria any con- 
trol over the policy which he may hereafter adopt. His 
reservation of the rights of the non-Catholic Powers is 


prudent and conciliatory, though it refers to an artificial code 
of public law which is already becoming obsolete. 

e assumed jurisdiction of five principal Governments 
over the rest of Europe is of comparatively recent origin, 
Before the revolutionary war, changes of dominion by nego- 
tiation or by force were, for the most part, effected under 
colour of legal and hereditary claims. Even the acquisition 
of Lorraine by France, in the reign of Louis XV., was 
facilitated by the extinction of the Mepict family in Tuscany, 
and by the consequent transfer of the dethroned dynasty 
from Nancy to Florence. Napoigon introduced on a la 
scale the readjustment of Continental sovereignties for the 
convenience and aggrandizement of France ; and after his 
overthrow the allies applied the same principle for the pur- 
pose of re-establishing the balance of power. The arrange- 
ments of Vienna were found compatible with the longest 
peace in modern history, and some of them still subsist ; 
but the union of the Netherlands and the subdivision of 
Italy have ultimately been found untenable. The Great 
Powers saved their credit and reserved their jurisdiction by 
sanctioning the separation of Belgium from Holland, though 
it had been accomplished against the wish of the majority. 
The more important revolution in Italy has been acknow- 
ledged by England without hesitation, and by France after 
an empty protest against territorial changes which hare not 
been approved at a European Congress. In deducing the 
title of the Pope frum the will of the Great Powers, rather 
than from divine and inherent right, M. Taouvene. reduces 
his tenure to a state of the utmost insecurity. Zealous 
Roman Catholics affect to claim for their spiritual chief an 
indefeasible royalty, anterior in time and in sanctity to all the 
dynasties which represent the secular States of Europe. 
The suggestion that St. Perer’s patrimony is only guaranteed 
by the ‘Treaty of Vienna places the Pore on the same level 
with the fugitive Dukes of Tuscany, of Modena, and of 
Parma. It might seem to follow that the annexation of 
Rome itself to the Italian kingdom, however strongly it may 
be deprecated, is nevertheless contemplated as a possible 
and recognisable contingency. The guarantee of the parties 
to the Treaty of Vienna offers but little consolation to the 
votaries of the temporal sovereignty. 

If the French Minister is mysterious and conventional in 
style, there is no want of plain speaking in Italy. Baron 
Ricasoui prudently contents himself by assuring the Parlia- 
ment that the acquisition of the national capital is neither 
hopeless nor distant. The Kine, who is accustomed to speak 
his mind openly, receives deputations from Rome with 
assurances that he will accede to their wishes on the first 
available opportunity. Venetia, as he allows, presents ob- 
stacles of a different kind, which can only be removed when 
the Italian armaments are completed ; but in Rome there are 
only diplomatic difficulties to be encountered, and Vicror 
EmMANvEL hopes that they will be speedily remove*. It 


must be admitted that the Royal candour somewhat clashes 


with the formal rules of international law. It is not usual 
for a sovereign in time of peace to announce his intention 
of annexing the dominions of his neighbours, and the Princes 
who are menaced would be perfectly justified in anticipating 
the threatened attack by immediate hostilities. The Pops, 
however, has done his worst by repeated comminations, 
and the Emperor of Austria knows the danger which he 
would incur by renewing the contest of 1859. The King of 
IraLy may be technically regarded as a wrongful spoliator 
in his attempts to complete the unity of the nation, but the 
feeling of his subjects, of his detached countrymen, and of 
Europe at large, is favourable to his irregular claim. The 
injury to Italy from the presence of two foreign armies on 
her soil is not confined to the negative limitation of terri- 
tory, nor to the sufferings und discontent of Venetia and of 
Rome. The intruders on the north-east and on the west 
render it impossible for a State of twenty-five millions to be 
confidently great and independent. The proposal of Austria 
for the establishment of a permanent tutelage over the Holy 
See might of itself explain and justify the irreconcileable 
hostility which the King of Itaty professes with unusual 
openness. The presence of French troops in the heart of 
the Peninsula is sufficiently irritating to every true Italian ; 
but the offer of the national enemy to participate in the oc- 
cupation of Rome furnishes an additional reason for the ex- 
pulsion of the Pops and for hostility to Austria. 

The official announcement of the recognition of the new 
kingdom will be construed by sanguine Italians as a promise 
that their hopes are to be speedily gratified. The French 
Government declares that the occupation of Rome will be 
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maintained until some satisfactory provision has been made 
for the security of the Pore. The offer of an arrangement 
by which the Protectorate should be transferred from France 
to Italy was one of the latest acts of Cavour. A section 
of the Roman Court, encouraged at one time by the Pops 
himself, inclined to a transaction which would have secured 
ecclesiastical revenues as well as spiritual prerogatives. 
The negotiation scarcely proceeded far enough to raise the 
formidable difficulties which must impede or prevent any 
settlement of the question. It will hardly be possible to 
reserve the temporal sovereignty of the Pore when his 
former dominions are incorporated with the Italian kingdom, 
but a more pliable successor of Pius IX. may perhaps think 
it his interest to combine a peaceable and acknowledged 
primacy in Italy with his spiritual supremacy over the 
Catholic world. It is still more satisfactory to reflect that 
if the Emperor of the Frencu really wishes to evacuate 
Rome, he may at his pleasure affect to be satisfied with a 
nominal provision for the independence of the Holy See. 
The hopes of Italy depend so largely on the goodwill of 
France that it would be unjust to criticise severely Baron 
Ricasou’s strong expressions of gratitude and confidence. 
As it is certain that the French garrison cannot be driven 
out of Rome by force, it is only prudent to facilitate its 
prospective departure by professions of perfect reliance on 
the good faith and moderation of the Imperial Government. 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 


HE first anniversary of what is intended to be an 
annual gathering is generally the most trying time. The 
novelty ofa firs’ experiment has passed away, and the tenacity 
of settled habit has not yet had time to supply a still more 
powerful support. The Wimbledon Meeting has just reached 
this critical stage ; and it is a good omen that no symptoms 
have appeared of anything like abatement of the interest 
which was felt in it last year. So far as can be judged by 
the tone of general conversation, by the hurrying of Volun- 
teers to and fro in search of their great desideratum—a long 
range for practice—by the traffic in gun-makers’ shops, and 
a multitude of other small signs of preparation, there is more 
eagerness and enthusiasm exhibited for the approaching con- 
test than was called forth by the first announcement of a 
Volunteer competition. 

All this is satisfactory enough, though it was scarcely 
required to prove the solidity of the basis on which the 
Volunteer organization rests. It is pleasant, nevertheless, to 
see accumulated proofs of what all desire, even where there 
is little room for doubt. There really was some need of a 
set-off against the comparatively cold reception which the 
appeal of the National Rifle Association for additional funds 
has met with. From the beginning of the Volunteer move- 
ment there has been a sort of recognised understanding that, 
as a general rule, those who gave their time to drill, and 
incurred the personal expenses incidental to it, should not 
be asked for anything further. If funds were wanted for 
any special purpose, it was to those who, for one reason or 
another, were unable to serve in the ranks, that the Volun- 
teers were taught to look for all necessary support. At first 
the privilege of contributing to Volunteer funds was sought 
for by the one class almost as eagerly as the other pressed 
for enrolment ; and if there has been any slackness in 
meeting the demands of the Association (and we believe 
it would be impossible to deny it), it is certainly not due 
to want of earnestness in the Volunteers themselves, but 
simply to the fact that money contributions are supposed 
to be the peculiar duty of a class distinct from that 
which forms the rank and file of the Volunteer army. 
At most, one can only say that the taste for subscribing has 
a little fallen off, while the taste for Volunteering has grown 
stronger than ever. There is nothing, indeed, in this to en- 
danger the stability of the institution, because the new re- 
source of a Volunteer army is so valuable and so cheap that 
the Government must, sooner or later, supply whatever may 
not be forthcoming from private bounty. But we confess 
we would much rather see every shilling which is required 
for all Volunteer purposes furnished, as it should be, by the 
spontaneous liberality of the friends of the movement. It is 
not creditable to the wealthier classes—considering how 
universally Volunteering has been lauded—that there should 
be any difficulty about collecting four or five thousand pounds 
a year, for an occasion like the Wimbledon gathering, or for 
any other purpose really important for Volunteer training. 
There ought not to be any obstacle on the score of expense, 


as there is now in the great majority of corps, to the supply- 
ing of all the facilities which ave needed to fit men to take 
a worthy part in our rifle contests. 

If more numerous or better practice-ranges are required 
to train the men up to a respectable standard, it is the worst 
national economy to be too sparing of expense, and, either from 
public or private resources, whatever is really needed should 
be forthcoming. Still more should this be the case when 
assistance is asked for such a body as the National Rifle 
Association, and, in spite of past discouragement, we hope 
that it will receive an accession of means sufficient to ensure 
the permanence of a meeting which promises to rival in 
interest, while it infinitely surpasses in importance, the great 
gatherings of Epsom and Newmarket. If there is less noisy 
excitement in the ordinary incidents of a rifle-contest than 
in the accompaniments of a horse-race, the struggle itself is 
far more interesting to witness. It was a fine sight to see 
Kettledrum pass the post, and still more exciting to watch 
the fruitless efforts of poor Dundee. But who would not 
rather be present at the Rifle Derby, and see a contest of 
hand, and eye, and nerve, between such veterans as 
General Hay and Mr. Horatio Ross, and some scores 
of ambitious competitors for the honour of being recog- 
nised as the first shot in England? If the early stages 
of a match are somewhat tedious, pool-targets are at 
least as good an amusement as the genuine Aunt Sally 
with the real tobacco-pipe. Then, the bringing together 
of people of all nations—Volunteers from home and the 
colonies, the tried marksmen of Switzerland, old deer-stalkers, 
and lion-hunters, from all sorts of strange places—the contrast 
of all the varied descriptions of arms—these and a host of 
other incidents should fill up the background of the scene as 
well as the lines of carriages, and the card vendors, the 
gipsies, the thimble-riggers, and all the other nondescript 
adjuncts of a regular horse-race. It will perhaps take years 
before the Wimbledon Day will be as much of a general 
holiday as the Derby Day has long been, and it may not be 
altogether desirable that it should be so, Tothose, however, who 
really interest themselves in rifle-shooting, the attraction is 
quite equal to that of a great day at Newmarket for a sport- 
ing man. The two great elements which reinforce a popular 
horse-race are the betting ring for the initiated, and the 
champagne luncheons for the mere pleasure seekers ; and as 
the one has happily not established itself at Wimbledon, and 
even the other seems scarcely to develop itself on the cus- 
tomary Epsom scale, the Association will probably have to 
look to the lovers of rifle-shooting to form the great bulk of 
the spectators of the contest. 

The programme which has been issued offers a variety of 
prizes to be fought for on different conditions, among which 
every competitor ought to find some suited to his special 
powers. Besides the Queen’s Cup for Volunteers and the 
All Comers’ Prizes, there are prizes for almost every kind of 
arm and at every variety of range. One improvement upon 
last year is the allowance of a longer interval between the 
first and final stages of the Queen’s Cup contest, so as to give 
time to the selected candidates to sight the rifles with which 
they will be required to shoot. But there is a little obscurity 
in the programme, which, if not explained at once, will give 
rise to much embarrassment and some unfairness. The 
programme only mentions a single sighting target at eight 
hundred yards ; and if this is really the arrangement to be 
adopted, it would be better and fairer to keep back all the 
rifles than to give them out without affording equal oppor- 
tunities to all the competitors. Those who are able to try 
their rifles at nine hundred and a thousand yards will 
infallibly beat their rivals who have had only an eight- 
hundred-yard target at their command ; and of course it can 
only be a fortunate few who will be able to obtain such 
opportunities in the neighbourhood of London, unless 
targets are supplied by the Association to all alike. It 
is very important that the Council should be minutely 
careful in évery regulation by which the fairness of 
the competition may be affected. Already they have 
caused some well-grounded dissatisfaction by not keeping 
their promise to supply Enfield rifles to satisfy the new 
conditions which they have imposed this year. After a 
formal announcement that such rifles would be supplied, 
they have left competitors at the last moment to find arms 
for themselves. It is very desirable that the management of 
the annual contests should not only be generally good, as it 
certainly has been, but so far from defect as to challenge for 
the Council the universal confidence of the Volunteers. 
Such apparently small matters as we have mentioned 
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ate of as much real moment as a pound too little 
in a jockey’s weight would be thought at Newmarket. 
Errors were excused last year from the hurry with 
which the arrangements were made. This year there should 
be no mistakes—especially none which can influence, or be 
thought to influence, the contest for which so many 
Volunteers have spent the year in preparing. One other 
matter of detail also deserves attention. Three or four days 
are allotted for the Queen’s prize, and by a proper division 
of the competitors, it will be easy to admit Volunteers to the 
contest: without compelling them to waste several days upon 
it. Many a busy Volunteer might get away for one, or part 
of two days, if allowed to fire all his rounds within that 
limit of time, who would be excluded from the contest by 
any regulation which required him to pass an idle week at 
Wimbledon. It is precisely those who devote their scanty 
leisure to military duties who most deserve encouragement, 
and every care should be taken not to place them at a still 
further disadvantage in comparison with those whose position 
allows them to devote as much time as they please to any 
pursuit they may take up. The arrangements as to hours 
and days of shooting are not yet announced in so much detail 
as to preclude the facility which Volunteers engaged in 
business have a right to claim ; and we hope that, in this as 
in all other particulars, the Council will succeed in giving 


' satisfaction to all competitors. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
UFFICIENT time has now elapsed to enable us to 


form some estimate of the effects which have been ‘ 


produced by the changes in the constitution of the Civil 
Service of India. We know with tolerable accuracy what 
kind of men are likely henceforth to join this service, what 
are their prospects, and what is the best way to treat them. 
Gradually some of the men who are best fitted to go to 
India are finding their way thete. Time has shown that 
those who advocated the change were wrong when they 
boasted that India was now to have the flower of English 
youth, and that the prizes of an Eastern career would 
tempt the best men that the Universities had to send. 
On the other hand, that some of those who have been 
appointed are unfit, is more than probable; but still there 
is no reason to apprehend that the list of Indian officials 
will henceforth be filled with the names of the halt, 
the blind, and the lame—with inefficient, weak, con- 
temptible pedants, who, by dint of cramming up every subject 
or theme that is utterly unconnected with India, will be 
pronounced qualified to rule millions of Hindoos. India will 
not get very good men, and it will get some very bad ones. 
The best men—the men with the highest promise produced 
in England under the age of twenty-two—decline, with rare 
exceptions, to go to India. It is difficult to suppose that, 
under any circumstances, the Civil Service could have had 
enough to tempt such men. But, as it happened, at the very 
time when the Civil Service was thrown open University Re- 
forms began, and so vast an amount of annual revenue is now 
appropriated to the encouragement of learning, that it is far 
more difficult than ever to wean able men from their love of 
the comforts of home. Yet, on the whole, it cannot be said 
that the candidates who are appointed are of an inferior 
class, or are mere weak, nerveless pedants. It sometimes 
happens that the kind of man who now seeks admission 
into the service is exactly the kind of man who ought 
to be there. A student who isa fair scholar or mathema- 
tician, who has gone through part of his University course 
with some distinction, but who does not hope for much 
more success, or care to follow further a life of learning— 
who likes active amusements, and wishes for a career in which 
the body as well as the mind is exercised—is the kind of can- 
didate who is desirable, and who, as a matter of fact, is fur- 
nished, though not in nearly sufficient abundance, by the 
Universities. The model man for India is a man who has 
been at a public school, who comes of a gentleman’s family, 
who has gained a scholarship, or has distinguished himself in 
moderations, and is in the boat or the eleven of his College. 
As, unfortunately, there are eighty appointments this year to 
be given away, and as eighty were given away last year, itis 


_ impossible that within thirteen months a hundred and sixty 


model nen should be elected. But a very considerable number 
of those who enter the lists make a decent approach to 
what is the best standard ; and when the number of appoint- 


‘ments is smaller, those who are unfit will be more largely 


excluded. 


This state of things materially affects the consideration of 
the Bill regarding the tenure of civil appointments in India 
which Sir Cartes Woop has introduced. So long as jobs 
are avoided, the Civil Service need fear no competition. If 
they could be beaten at their own trade by outsiders, it 
would show that they themselves were the wrong men to be 
there. The system of competition would, in fact, be ridiculous 
if better men chose to go out to India without a definite pros- 
pect of employment than those whose employment, position, 
and income are certain, A young man who has acquired’a 

knowledge of classics or mathematics, as well as of 
English literature—who is of a sound constitution—who has 
been forced to spend a year learning law and political 
economy, besides pursuing other branches of study more 
peculiarly connected with India—who has never been a day 
out of office since he landed, and who has had the prospect of 
advancement to stimulate him to exertion—is not to be beaten 
except by outsiders of the rarest gifts and the rarest aptitude 
for official work. The less efficient members of the service— 
those who have been admitted when the number of vacancies 
has largely exceeded the number of eligible candidates— 
may perhaps be in danger of having some posts that they 
covet bestowed on those who are more fit to hold them. But 
the merits of the person appointed must be very striking to 
justify the risk of selecting him when so many conditions 
are to be satisfied ; and that a little wholesome rivalry should. 
quicken the energies of the sluggish is not to be regretted. 
That there will be any want of employment of some sort 
for all, is rendered in the highest degree improbable by the 
decreasing number of Covenanted Civil Service as compared 
with the number of posts to be filled. What will happen is, 
that every now and then a clever, well-informed man of high 
character will be appointed to a secondary post, and this 
will give pain to a few members of the regular service who 
have less zeal, or industry, or ability than their neighbours. 
It iseasy to see beforehand who are thesortof persons that will 
receive these appointments. There will, every now and 
then, bea planter who, like one or two well-known men in the 
North-west Provinces, has rendered signal services to Govern- 
ment, and is a man of proved character and ability. There will 
be occasionally a trader, and perhaps a native of fair position. 
There will be, at rare intervals, an engineer or a barrister 
of acknowledged standing, and who prefers official to pro- 
fessional life. But the bulk of those appointed will be mili- 


tary men. Now, an officer who has distinguished himself by 


his good conduct, who will take the trouble to learn native 
languages, and who desires to give the best part of his life to 
India, is generally an excellent man to be employed in the 
administration of the country. He will not beat the better 
class of Civil servants, for they are men of his own kind, 
with longer experience and a more careful training; but 
he will advantageously compete with those of an inferior 
stam 

‘All this depends on jobs being avoided. If the para- 
sites of the favourites of the Governor-General could be 
drafted wholesale into lucrative and important posts, it 
would be simply ridiculous in any honest and able 
young man to enter the Civil Service. He would hew 
wood and draw water while the Dowbs would be com- 
fortably taken care of. But that safeguards against jobbery 
can be invented is obvious. Those proposed by Sir CHARLES 
Woop are three. First of all, those who are appointed to 
Civil posts without being members of the Covenanted Service 
must have resided seven years in India ; secondly, they must 
be willing and able to pass an examination in the language 
of the part of the country where they are to officiate ; and, 
thirdly, their appointment must be ratified within twelve 
months by the Council at home. So fur from it being likely 
that there will be a large rush of persons into the Civil Service 
who can satisfy these conditions, it is probable that there will 
be much more difficulty in appointing outsiders than there 
has been. Military men, especially, will feel that anew and 
very unpleasant state of things has set in for them when they 
are obliged to wait seven years before they can be legally 
employed. The necessity of obtaining the ultimate sanction 
of the Council will also operate as a strong barrier against 
the appointment of wholly unfit persons. It will have the 
effect of making it indispensable that the person recom- 
mended should have some definite and assignable: claim to 
what. will be a highly exceptional honour. The two 
classes against whom the most stringent precautions ought 
to be taken are probably needy barristers and bullying 
planters. The Council at home will scarcely confirm their 
appointment, even if it is made, unless it is based on some 
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more definite ground than that of general approbation. If 
these safeguards are not left to the discretion of successive 
Secretaries of State, but are inserted in the Act, the Civil 
Service need not dread being flooded with outsiders. It is 
rather to be feared lest the latitude of appointment which at 
present exists should be too narrowly abridged. 


- UNREPRESENTED WEALTH AND INTELLIGENCE. 


HE diligent newspaper reader may have noticed that at 
last, after the lapse of a fortnight, the pent-up wrath 
of Chelsea and Kensington against a faithless Government 
and a corrupt House of Commons has found utterance. It 
must be reassuring to the advocates of oligarchical misrule 
to find that the explosion was of the very mildest description. 
Judging from the brief and unexciting narrative of the affair 
which appears in the principal Radical journal, we should 
say that a less formidable indignation meeting was never 
held than that which on Monday evening last—in some locality 
which the friendly reporter has not deemed it necessary to 
disclose—gave vicarious expression to the resentment felt by 
“ the wealth and intelligence of these great and important 
“ parishes” at their continued exclusion from the pale of the 
Constitution. It is not stated that the attendance was 
numerous, and it can scarcely be said that it was select, seeing 
that the list of speakers included only a single name of more 
than parochial notoriety. Wealth appears to have been 
represented on the occasion by a churchwarden and a Poor- 
law guardian, and intelligence by a gentleman who once sat 
in Parliament for +n Irish borough, and who “ wished it to 
“ be understood that he entered upon this agitation without 
“any personal motive.” Mr. Torrens M‘Cuxtacd is pos- 
sibly sincere in his disclaimer of all pretensions to the costly 
and dubious honour for which he was recently a candidate, 
but a more fastidious taste would have withheld protesta- 
tions of disinterestedness which are certain to be only par- 
tially believed by the world. At any rate, however personally 
respectable, Mr. M‘CuLLacH has no special claim to speak on 
behalf of the unrepresented intelligence or wealth of a metro- 
politan borough with which he has only a casual connexion. 
On the whole, there is nothing in the reported proceedings of 
this meeting of “the inhabitants of Chelsea and Kensington ” 
to preclude the supposition that it may have been held, 
without overcrowding, in the parlour of a third-rate public 
house, and that it expresses the feelings of about one in- 
habitant out of five thousand. 

The quiescence of an undoubtedly wealthy and intelligent 
community under the rejection of claims which it has never 
urged is in no way surprising. The wonder would rather 
be if the wealth and intelligence of Chelsea and Kensington 
evinced any solicitude on behalf of a measure which would 
simply deprive them of the fractional share of political power 
that they at present possess under the county franchise. The 
50. householders of the district are sufficiently numerous to 
exercise an appreciable influence in Middlesex elections ; 
but, as borough voters, they would be swamped in the mass 
of ten-pounders, and would become as powerless as the cor- 
responding class in Marylebone or Westminster. There is 
certainly no apparent reason why the educated inhabitants 
of Chelsea and Kensington should desire to become silent 
and helpless members of a constituency which (now that 
Mr. M‘Cuttacn has withdrawn his claims) would, at the 
best, be represented by some duplicate of Mr. Harvey 
Lewis—or, perhaps, by the gentleman whose ,useful though 
humble services to the community in the capacity of bug- 
destroyer rendered him no mean rival to the successor of 
Mr. Epwin James. It is quite intelligible that the com- 
mercial and professional classes in a flourishing metropolitan 
suburb should view with disfavour a project for giving a new 
member to the vestry and public-house interest, and for 
periodically subjecting Parliamentary candidates to the igno- 
miny of a public exhibition of dishonesty and servility. It 
is impossible that any educated resident of Chelsea or Ken- 
sington can wish to have the spectacle of a Marylebone 
election brought to his own door, or can feel himself in- 
sulted by the refusal of the House of Commons to create 

_ another of those constituencies whose suffrages are only to be 
purchased by unlimited outlay in messengers and cab-hire, 
and by the wholesale utterance of simulated opinions. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to dwell on the 
familiar topics urged by parochial agitators on behalf of a 
_ measure which the good sense of Parliament and the country 

unanimously repudiates. There is neither novelty nor 


relevancy in the arithmetical calculation of one of the 


speakers, that “ London comprises one-seventh of the entire 
“population of England and Wales,” and that, consequently, 
if representation is to be based on numbers, “London is 
“entitled to seventy members, whereas it only has eighteen.” 
The intolerable absurdity of the conclusion furnishes a 
sufficient confutation of the theory which undoubtedly 
involves it. The representation of the people in the English 
House of Commons is not based on numbers ; and, in any 
case, the proposal to give a nineteenth member to London is 
not recommended to reasonable minds by the suggestion that 
the change would be but an insignificant instalment of an 
enormous debt due to democracy. Mr. M‘Cutacu’s Income- 
tax statistics are equally inapplicable to the purpose for 
which they are quoted. As it is not intended that the 
payers of Income-tax in Chelsea and Kensington hall be 
invested with a larger share of political power than they 
already possess, it seems immaterial to inquire into the 
extent of their contributions to the Exchequer. They 
will not return the member for the proposed new borough ; 
and it is difficult to see how the amount of their assess- 
ments can lend force and weight to the demands of a class 
which is not assessed. There is not a grosser fallacy than 
that which makes the aggregate wealth and taxation of a 
town or district a plea for giving increased political power 
to that portion of the population which neither owns the 
wealth nor bears the taxation. Were it proposed that the 
contributors to the Income-tax in metropolitan boroughs 
and elsewhere shall possess a voting power proportioned to 
the scale of their respective assessments, there would be some 
point in the argument with which Mr. M‘Cuttacu, like 
other platform orators, is not ashamed to amuse and flatter 
an auditory whose payments to the public Treasury are ex- 
clusively made in another form. 

The promoters of this very unpromising agitation cannot 
be fairly accused either of showing undue confidence of 
success, or of making extravagant exertions to attain an end 
of dubious value. The orators are far from cheerful, and the 
movement is anything but a lively one. Apart from the 
well-worn statistical argument, we find little in their speeches 
but complaints of the perfidy of politicians who ought to have 
supported them, and formal exhortations to “ perseverance.” 
It was stated by one gentleman, with unimpeachable accuracy, 
that “if the thirty-four Liberals who voted against them,and the 
forty-eight or fifty who stayed away, had recorded their votes 
in favour of the proposition, it would have been carried.” 
There is nothing, however, either novel or instructive in the 
remark that a defeated measure would have passed if a suffi- 
cient number of opponents and neutrals could have been in- 
duced to vote in its favour ; nor do we perceive that much 
is gained by proclaiming the suggestive fact that between 
eighty and ninety Liberals have shown an unconquerable 
aversion to adding so much as a unit to the existing muster- 
roll of metropolitan members. It might be more to the pur- 
pose if Mr. M‘Cutxacu and his friends could discover some 
means of removing from the public mind the too prevalent 
impression that metropolitan members are, as a rule, neither 
a useful nor an ornamental element of our Parliamentary 
system. Of the future they speak with prudent, but not 
encouraging vagueness. Mr. M‘Cuttacn is for “systema- 
“tizing the agitation,” and “co-operating with the other 
“great towns;” but it does not appear that there is any 
agitation to systematize, and “A Gentleman” pointed out, 
with some shrewdness, that “they would be placing them- 
“selves in a false position by seeking the assistance of the 
“other great towns, which were perhaps competing with 
“them for the franchise.” The only practical conclusion at 
which the meeting arrived was perhaps the best that could 
be adopted under the circumstances. It was unanimously 
voted “ that the Enfranchisement Committees of Chelsea and 
“ Kensington be requested to consider themselves permanent, 
“and that they be empowered to take such measures,” &c. 
We think the “Enfranchisement Committees” may safely 
look forward toa long career of laborious inutility. The 
vote by which the House of Commons has refused to create 
a new metropolitan borough was not only thoroughly honest, 
but highly popular; and it will be found exceedingly difficult 
to give a renewed semblance of vitality to an agitation which 
all parties have at last discovered to be altogether factitious. 


LORD CAMPBELL. 


ORD CAMPBELL has closed, without bodily suffering or 
mental decay, a long life of uninterrupted good fortune. 
His writings show his unaffected appreciation of material 


prosperity, and his utmost desires must have been satisfied in the 
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wealth and rank which followed on his extraordinary professional | 
success. His highest aspirations were gratified by the successive 
occupation of the offices which he delighted to identify with the 
traditional symbols of the marble chair and the woolsack ; and in 
the intervals of his busier life he achieved and deserved conside- 
rable notoriety as an amusing writer. One of the most enviable 
peculiarities of his career consisted in the slowness of its uninter- 
rupted and steady progress, for the early attainment of high 
position generally tends to subsequent disappointment and de- 
cline. Even in his youth, Lord Campbell had never suffered 
from poverty or neglect, but he passed through a long interval of 
comparatively obscure labour; and when he became a King's 
Counsel, after twenty years of practice, he began with difficulty 
to acquire the art of speaking to a jury. He became Solicitor- 
General after fifty, Chief Justice after seventy, and Lord Chan- 
cellor within a few weeks of his eightieth birthday. He was 
consequeriy enabled to enjoy in his old age the youthful pleasure 
of hope, and his persevering ambition was justilied by unbroken 
energy of mind and body. Whether the prizemen of the 
world are the happiest and greatest of mankind is a question 
which may admit of various answers, but ordinary minds will 
generally appreciate the old-fashioned blessings of health and 
wealth and length of days, especially when they are crowned by 
the rare felicity of dying in harness. Without disrespect to the 
higher gratifications which may perhaps reward conscious genius 
and virtue, it may be truly said that the most enjoyable of 
lives is passed by a great and successful lawyer. His intellect, 
always actively engaged on the affairs of others, is secure alike 
from rusting and from wearing out its sheath. An employment 
exempt from solitude, from ennui, and from personal anxiety, is 
enlivened and rewarded by constant gain, and by oceasional pro- 
motion. Habitual exertion of the mind, together with compara- 
tive freedom from care, may probably account for the extraordi- 
nary longevity of Chancellors. While a Parliamentary leader is 
defending himself and his party, as well as his country, an advo- 
cate or a judge knows that when he has performed his duty to 
the best of his power, the consequence of failure or error wili 
fall exclusively on the litigant. Ministers become more famous, 
larger fortunes are amassed in trade, and the honours of here- 
ditary wealth seem to have the world at their command ; but the 
struggling statesman, the careworn merchant, and the weary 
squire, in their anxiety or their dulness, may well envy the 
tough and cheerful athlete of professional life, and although 
poets assert that “the good die young,” a healthy and merry 


old law-lord is probably at least as respectable as his neigh- 


bours. 

There was nothing in Lord Campbeil’s character, as far as it 
was known to the world, which could excite extraordinary reve- 
rence or enthusiasm. His peerage, his salary and fortune, and 
his seat in the Cabinet, probably formed an adequate reward for 
his considerable merits. Notwithstanding a kind of coarse 
gts which was indicated in his writings and his speeches, 

e unerring judgment of the Bar rejected his pretensions to 
popularity. General readers may find in the Lives of the Chan- 
cellors and the Chief Justices sufficient defects of delicacy and 
of dignity to explain the unfavourable opinion of his professional 
associates. His careless inaccuracies and plagiarisms, his love of 
scandal, and his personal leanings, show that he never under- 
stood the obligations of historical literature. He wrote bio- 
graphy, as he might have told a story at a Circuit dinner, for the 
amusement of his audience, and for the sake of their extempo- 
raneous applause. On all subjects but one, his knowledge was 
absurdly superficial ; yet only skilled judges can discover that 
his legal conclusions are more trustworthy than his dates, his 
statements of fact, or his references to original authorities. 
Thorough acquaintance with one difficult branch of learning 
generally precludes the affectation of knowledge in unfamiliar 
departments ; but Lord Campbell, who could not sean a hexa- 
meter, would discuss the supposed metre of a line of Latin prose 
as gravely as some leading decision of Hardwicke or Mansfield. 
All his writings are disfigured by a levity, sometimes facetious, 
occasionally pompous, and in either case ingonsistent with self- 
respect. tn the House of Commons, in the House of Lords, and, 
in a few instances, on the Bench of Justice, he exhibited a similar 
want of taste and a corresponding greediness for vulgar popu- 
larity. His solid reputation depended on the judgment of the 
same discriminating profession which repudiated his claims to 
social, literary, and political success. All competent critics 
admitted that he was a sound lawyer, an effective advocate, and 
one of the first of modern judges. 

Lord Campbell's speeches on questions 
were awkward, wearisome, worthless. He never 

enough for the cause which he advocated to appreciate or to 
answer the arguments of his opponent, nor was his want of versa- 


tility compensated by any show of conviction or weight of moral 


authority. Even at the Bar, his diffuse and inelegant language 
bore the marks of early deficiency in oratorical training, but an 
accurate and comprehensive grasp of the facts and of the law re- 
deemed his forensic style frem frivolity and barrenness. An ad- 


_Yoeate can seldom be at a loss for matter, and a great lawyer 


approaches to eloquence by his systematic exposition of a logical 
train of reasoning. The habit of exhausting all relevant topics, 
and of parrying every objection, accounts for the frequent failure 
of lawyers in Parliament ; but on its proper stage an elaborate 


ument or a lucid summary of evidence may afford a remark- 


e proof of intellectual power. In the Queen's Bench and at 


Guildhall, Campbell contended on equal terms with the eloquence 
and subtle genius of Follett. It is immaterial that his speeches 
were never relieved by a curious happiness of phrase, or inspired 
by a momentary burst of genuine indignation. No leader at the 
Bar made fewer mistakes, or more clearly apprehended the point 
at issue, and if his language was unpoli it was perfectly in- 
telligible to jurors as well as to judges. 

Few Tegal capacities would survive a retirement of nine or 
ten years between sixty and seventy ; but when Lord Campbell 
passed from a sinecure oflice to the Chief Justiceship of England, 
»e proved that neither his faculties nor his legal knowledge 
had suffered by disuse. His predecessor had acquired a 
popular reputation by his advantages of look, of voice, and of 
manner; but Lord Campbell substituted the action of a vigorous 
intellect for ornamental mediocrity. The benefits which the 
community derives from the incumbeney of a great and autho- 
ritative judge are not confined to the detailed administration of 
justice to suitors. The certainty and consistency of the law 
largely depends on the respect which ia paid to the principal 
occupants of the Bench. Lord Campbeli’s rulings have super- 
seded much unnecessary litigation, and the undisputed influence 
whieh he exercised over hia able colleagues tended largely to 
promote the unity and harmony of judicial legislation. At 
Nisit Prius, and in Criminal Courts, he exhibited a practised 
facility in dealing with facts, and he generally restricted 
his indulgence in sophistry and commonplace to his books 
and his Parliamen speeches, Some amendments which 
he introduced into the law of evidence and of pleading 
are eminently practical and useful. It is to his good 
sense that crimipals are indebted for the opportunity of 
conviction in cases where the name of the prosecutor may 
not have been accurately sect forth in the indictment. In his 
biographies, Lord Campbell often thinks it necessary to censure 
a Chancellor or a Chief Justice because he may have contributed 
nothing to literature, or even to the theory of jurisprudence. 
His own eulogists will point out, if they are well advised, that 
an able and learned judge discharges as considerable a function 
as a popular author. The enthusiasm for law reform appears 
more conspicuously in his books than in his public eareer, but it 
may fairly be said that none of the few changes which he intro- 
duced were either mischievous or pea The master of one 
trade can afford some unsoundness and affectation in superfluous 
and incidental aceomplishments. It is only when he is ignorant 
of his proper business that he can be justly censured as a 
charlatan. 

Lord Campbell was too sound a lawyer to display incompetence 
when he was transferred tothe Court of Chancery. With the aid 
of an ample staff of Equity Judges, a modern Chancellor may 
dispense with special fitness for his peculiar duties. Jurisdiction 
in appeal is comparatively easy, and questions of practice may 
safely be left to the decision of the permanent judges. In some 
cases, a suit in Chancery is governed wholly by the principles of 
the common law, and Lord Campbell well understood the dis- 
tinction and the mutual relations of the two great branches of 
English jurisprudence. lis successor will be better qualified to 
continue the labours of Eldon, but Lord Campbell's professional 
reputation has not been diminished during his teuure of the 
Great Seal. Now that he has passed away, in the fulness of 
years and of earthly honours, it is impossible not to regard with 
an amiable satisfaction the long series of successes aud promotions 
which can scarcely have left a personal wish unsatisfied. 


‘PLANS FOR THE SUMMER. 


yey the cheapest and most protracted amusement that 
can be enjoyed at this time of the year may be obtained by 
the simple process of buying a Continental Bradshaw. Wi 

this humble aid, a bright succession of happy hours may be 
passed, and at no further cost. The reader has but to turn over 
the pages and meditate where he shall go for his summer or 
autumn trip. First of all, perhaps, he is moderate in his 
views. A Belgian town or two, and a little of the Rhine, will 
content him. Off he sets in imagination. Although time is no 
object to him, he naturally wishes to see what is the very 
quickest way of getting to the beginning of the entertainment he 
promises himself. He looks at ail the different ways of getting 
to Brussels. Shall he go by Antwerp, and if 80, how much will 
he save? If he determines to save himself all the sea he can— 
when will the Calais train bring him to his destination? When 
he gets to Brussels what hotel is he to go to? That is a most 
interesting question. So he compares Murray and Bradshaw, 
and their comments on the respective merits of the Brussels 
hotels. He has the pleasure of reading in the one, “ Hotel de la 
Couronne, dear, but good, much frequented by the English ; 
landlord can speak Spanish.” In other, “ Hétel de la 
Couronne, cheap, but not very clean; chiefly resorted to 
by French commercial travellers.” This is a delightful diffi- 
culty. The intended tourist requires the help of a friend. Nothing 
pany out some one who has been to 
the Couronne. When this is Saaply Saneed up, oa he goes. 
He looks at the train by which he can get to Cologne. 
Supposing he got up at two in the morning, and went by a train 
that stopped at every station, what would he gain over waiting till 
ten o'clock, and going by a fast train? Perhaps, before he asks 
the question, he anticipates the answer. He is aware that he 
would be—to use a favourite expression of the new Chancellor’s— 
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“simply fatuous” if he got up in the middle of the night to 
go by a slow train. But this is no objection to a mind that 
really enjoys these plans for the future. The amusement lies in 
the possibility of doing a vast number of things of which only 
a few can be selected and really accomplished. It is the plea- 
sures of an unbounded choice that captivates the imagination. 
After Belgium comes the Rhine; but ~ ms that, too, is done, and 
every hotel, steamer, and train has been examined, the opening 
for plans is as great as ever. Why should I go to the Rhine at 
all? thinks the happy man. It will be crammed with people; 
and then there are the Prussian officials. Some one will always 
be taking my seat in a railway carriage, and having me locked up 
fora week. Why not go tothe Pyrenees? Then comes the 
turn of the French railways—how soon can Bordeaux be done ? 
and so forth. The pleasure is not inexhaustible, for no earthly 
pleasure is that. But for an earthly pleasure it lasts uncommonly 
long. The summer would be nothing if these plans did not occupy 
the idle hours of those who are looking forward to their holiday ; 
and the best of it is, that, at the end, the pleasure-seeker has only 
spent eighteenpence. 

It may be remarked that this planning is particularly attrac- 
tive, as is all planning, to two very different kinds of 
minds. There are people of imagination, who like to project 
themselves into the future, and to think over scenes which they 
picture to themselves. They are amused with conducting for 
their own benefit conversations in which they take a pro- 
minent and successful part, with filling up the canvas with faces 
to their taste, and with fancying how they would act under 
any set of circumstances that happen to suggest themselves. 
These are generally.called day-dreams, and it is rather hard to 
say in what they differ from night-dreams. But they do differ, 
as every one can feel. Perhaps the difference lies merely in the 
consciousness of an external and real world going on by the 
side of the imaginary world which is retained in the day. and 
lost, or only very imperfectly retained, during sleep. Then, 
again, these plans are very congenial to a different class of persons 
—to those who are orderly, sensible, and active, who like to know 
what they are to do, and when, and who cannot bear to have a mere 
vague future before them. They wish to have a particular day to 
reckon up to, and to seeclearly where they will be on that day, if all 
goes well, and what is to come next. The extent to which some 
persons carry this fancy for portioning out their future time is 
marvellous. There are people who, if they are engaged in any par- 
ticular task—as, for example, in bringing a book out or preparing 
for an examination—cannct, when they are asked to spend an 
evening with a friend, bring themselves to allow that they could 
do more than give one hour to a tea at the end of about three 
months. Strangely enough, this characteristic is often not asso- 
ciated with stittness, priggishness, and pedantry. Very sociable, 
pleasant people are strongly marked by it, and persons who are 
capable of enjoying things when they come. Nor is it nervousness 
that prompts the feeling. It is a mere dislike of a state of things 
that cannot be accurately foreseen. There is even sometimes in 
characters that have this peculiar feature a very agreeable cheer- 
fulness and disposition to acquiesce in the plans of other people. 
They astonish us by being so far removed from those with whom 
we should naturally confound them. 

The habit of planning for the future must, however, be allowed 
to have one bad effect. It is apt to prevent the enjoyment of 
the present. Very few persons really enjoy themselves much on 
a tour, and most people are always fancying that the next thing 
that is coming will be the real thing. Of course this may be 
said not only of tourists, but of men generally. ‘ Man never is, 
but always to be blest.” But it is in an especial sense true of 
travellers ; and perhaps one reason may be that travellers seldom 
set clearly before themselves what they do enjoy. They do not 
even know what things they have enjoyed, for the illusion of 
other people's tastes possesses the saied so strongly that it re- 
quires a considerable effort to shake it off. Do people really like 
churches, or pictures, or even scenery? ‘That the taste for 
scenery is not a natural taste, except in a few favoured individuals, 
is abundantly shown both by the indifference to the most beauti- 
ful scenery which the great mass of those who live there exhibit, 
and also by the powerlessness of the most traffscendant Jand- 
scape to awaken emotion of any sort in the breast of a real 
British footman. Then the taste for scenery must be the result 
of education, but of what education? Where are we to draw 
the line? It would be foolish to suppose that the great bulk of 
persons who say they like scenery mean nothing by saying so, 
and yet it is remarkable that this fruit of education should be so 
uniformly attained. The greatest enjoyments are, we may be 
sure, those that are connected with the body. It sounds 
rather degrading to say that physical happiness is the surest, but 
if it is not taken to mean anything worse than it need mean, the 
proposition is true. The pleasure of breathing soft but dry air, 
of a good walk over a-pass that is dangerous but 
perfectly safe, the pleasure of rapid motion before fatigue 
comes on, the pleasure of music and a crowd after dinner— 

these are all keenly felt so long as the pleasure is not spoilt by 
the uneasy consciousness that some other or higher pleasure 

ought to be enjoyed in fancy. Perhaps there is no part of a 
tour that is really more enjoyable than the first hour in the train 

out of London. There is all the hope of the tour that is 

coming, and there is the pleasure of rapid motion through ver 

— country. A mind that could thoroughly feel that this 

must be enjoyed if any part of the tour is to be en- 


joyed, and could yet take delight in looking to the future, would 
constituted in the very best way possible for getting all out of 
the trip that was possible. ; 

The number of persons in England who form some plan for 
the summer is wonderfully great, and it is hard to say how 
low we must go in the social scale before we come to the end 
of the list. The workmen, for example, employed in large 
firms in London often save up money enough to take a run 
to France or Belgium. And if the plan is not so ambitious as to 
extend across the water, still it carries its makers somewhere at 
home—to some seaside place, or some of the great provincial 
cities or inland beauties of the two islands. There is hardly any 
better way of estimating the amount of increase there has been 
in the external happiness of the nation during the last fifty 
years, than b cunlining how very large a number of persons 
there are at this moment in England who have got some plan 
for the summer running in their head. Whether the nation 
is really happier it is impossible to say. But we should 
imagine that it is. The increase of pleasure tends to get rid 
of many things—of prejudices, timidity, local animosity, and so 
on—that have a great effect on the real and internal happiness 
of the nation. There issome harm to be put on the other side. 
There is a greater difficulty in getting young people to be satisfied, 
and there is a thirst for minor excitements of all kinds which 
ought to be set against the good effects of the increase of amuse- 
ment. But on the whole, these effects are probably much more 
good than bad, and the construction of plans for the summer is 
one of the best of our augmented amusements, and one that is 
most really enjoyed. It is generally an amusement that is shared 
by sevenal persons together. A family is put into good spirits 
for days together by the thought of the trip to the sea that is 
coming ; and friends, in planning what they are to do, if a joint 
tour is settled on, begin to meet each other’s wishes, and learn 
what little sacrifices must be made if harmony is to continue. 

We may also speculate on the wonderful number of persons 
whom, in some way or other, these plans affect, and who hope 
to make a handsome thing out of the fancies and schemes of 
their neighbours. The variety of attractions that is offered by 
those who are to be benefited by summer plans is endless. 
The advertisement sheet of the Times is full of them. Asa 
specimen, one advertisement that has often appeared lately is 
well worth looking at, both for its matter and its manner—for 
the amazing combination of advantages it reveals all concentrated 
in one little spot, and also for the bold French-English in which 
it addresses the British public. This happy place is Fecamp, 
where there is an establishment which has been “ created by the 
Waters Society.” Every possible taste can, it appears, be grati- 
fied in this wonderful institution. ‘‘ There is found,” we read, 
“ the invaluable advantage of having in the same establishment, 
lodging-house, chalets, taverns, dining-table for two hundred 
guests, a casino, hot baths,” &e. Fancy an establishment that has 

ot several chalets in it. But these departmental institutions are 
ike the Chinese boxes, and have each got a box inside. Inside 
the casino is a gymnasium, and inside the gymnasium is a 
“clever professor.” Then there is “a breathing hall for the 
pulverized sea-water,” which is, we are told, “a good treat- 
ment for the larynx sickness.” Then, for amusement, there 
is not a billiard-room as in ordinary establishments, but 
several “ billiard-halls ;” there is on Saturdays a “ ball in bril- 
liant fashion,” and “ from its good distribution the casino is ad- 
mirably adapted for the most splendid festivals.” Life there 
must be gay enough, and it is ere ew cheap. The expense 
of a bathing season is “ half diminished” by an arrangement of 
subscriptions which include all kinds of eating and bathing, a 
doctor, and “the perfect enjoyment of the casino.” This is 
something like a field for summer plans. It would be almost 
enough variety to plan which part of the establishment to go 
to—first to take in imagination a chalet, and then to roam 
through the billiard-halls, or to have a perfect enjoyment of the 
casino. As there is also an assortment of taverns within the 
enclosure, the amusement of stopping at different hotels could 
be had without the bore of getting to them. The simplest of all 
lans for the summer would be to plan to go to Fecamp, and 
ve everything all at once that other people go in different 
directions and consume so much time to find. 


RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


HERE are few gatherings where speeches are the order of 

the day which do not lead us to speculate how it is that 
men, in their aggregate capacity, will tolerate, and even 
relish, language which, as individuals, they would resent 
as an insult to their understanding. But nowhere does this 
question reach a greater height of perplexity—not in an address 
to the jury, not at a wedding-breakfast, not at the culmi- 
nating point of a public dinner, not in an assembly expressly 
convened to do homage to a local celebrity, not even on the 
hustings—than at a religious meeting. Nowhere do people sit 
with more serene complacency listening to exaggerations, plati- 
tudes, stale jests, false assumptions, and fulsome compliments. 
We do not say that all the speeches addressed to them are of 
this character; but some, anbefitn a large proportion almost 
invariably are ; and such speeches are apparently acceptable. If 
we are at all new to such scenes, it is impossible to listen to the 
glib speaker. We do not wish to be hard upon the banker or 
squire ‘‘ unexpectedly called upon to address the meeting,” whose 
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desperation and lack of matter are excuses for anything ; but we 
cannot follow the practised orator, taking the tour of the pro- 
vinces, and chosen for his particular fitness for the work, and 
then survey the grave, mature, sensible, if not brilliant audience, 
and not be painfully impressed with a sense of mistake and 
absurdity. We see rows of educated and fairly intelligent faces 
smile at sallies for which each individually would blush. We see 
the “ Deputation” led on by the apparent sympathy of his 
hearers to deliver himself of fresh stores of irrelevant and im- 
pertinent matter. We see his gesture heighten, his hyperbole 
gain force, his fatuity grow in body and consistency under 
the encouragement of their attention; and all the while 
the majority of these listeners are good, sensible people, 
who conduct their own affairs with prudence, whose con- 
versation is free from any conspicuous weakness, who are mis- 
ed by no soul-deluding vanity or egotism, and who would. not 
tolerate for a moment a private individual, or even social address 
‘in the same strain. It does not account for the anomaly to say that 
these people are only half-informed, their taste is not cultivated, 
their discernment is blunted. It does not do to take a lofty, ex- 
ternal, supercilious ground. We are unquestionably looking upon 
a fact of human nature in which we are ourselves concerned ; 
though our comparative inexperience in platform oratory may 
leave us fresher powers of observation and criticism than belong 
to the habitués of the scene. Now, there is undoubtedly a certain 
foolishness in every one of us which it is pleasant to have humoured 
and indulged, when we can get it done surreptitiously as it were, 
as one of a crowd, and without exposure to our own taste and 
reason; but the main solution of the mystery seems to us tolie in 
the good conceit which cach man, however apparently modest, has 
of himself. No one gives others credit for his own perspicacity. 
It is impossible that that clergyman, with a fair breadth of fore- 
head and reasonable countenance, can think what he hears good or 
edifying, but he looks satisfied. He is thinking, this is not exactly 
reverent or in good taste, but these people don’t understand the 
rules of taste, their feelings are not of vs. enough to be shocked— 
we must not disgust them with a dry, austere religion. That trades- 
man, a model of good sense and fair dealing in his business, can 
have no natural leaning towards this verbiage, but he assumes it 
necessary to attract the attentioneand secure the interest of more 
airy and frivolous characters. That calm, placid matron, with her 
daughters about her, would set down any one who so departed 
from the modesty of nature in her drawing-room, but she looks 
positively amused and pleased here. She is thinking this is just 
the thing for the young people, and is glad she broughtthechildren. 
The gratification, then, is mainly vicarious. Each hearerfeels him- 
self lifted above the speaker's level by some superiority in himself, 
but assumes that these are the arts, this the rhetoric to seduce 
others. This is what the people like—this goes down with ordina 
hearers—this man has got hold of the popular ear; and so all 
smile, and applaud, and encourage, and keep up the system—each 
one, in his heart, if he would question it, knowing it to be sad 
stuff, unworthy of the serious, perhaps sacred cause it professes 
to advocate, but believing, at the same time, that “sad stuff,” by 
some alchemy and transmutation, suits other people and does 
them good. 
Regarded in this light, speakers and hearers being so well 
eed, there might seem no reason why the system should ever 
change or come to an end. Meetings are a successful means of 
getting money. It was for that purpose they were first started— 
it is for the same purpose that they are kept up. Yet we cannot 
look upon religious meetings, in their present form, as permanent 
institutions. In the first place, there is one part of the audience 
not yet taken into account, whose consent has never been asked 
or perhaps doubted—and yet the most critical element of the 
whole. tt is, we are convinced, an especial mistake to tolerate 
what is undignified, puerile, and derogatory to a cause for the 
sake of the children and young people present ; for children have 
always more of the spirit of the coming age in them than their 
parents are aware of. They are testing what is new to them, 
though a matter of course to their elders, by this freer ques- 
tioning spirit—laughing in their sleeve at time-worn conven- 
tionalities if they have fun in them, or unconsciously treasuring 
upa judgment, which some day will sweep them away, though at 
present it takes no distinct form even in their own minds. That 
poor “ Deputation” will occupy aniche in their memory—will be 
quoted, years hence, for precisely those imbecile anecdotes, those 
a of his subject, which were accepted by the rest as 
peculiarly for the young folks’ benefit. In the next place, 
the orator thus criticised has necessarily degenerated from 
the first ama who brought religious meetings into 
fashion. These were sometimes enabled, by an inherent 
force of character and a sustained enthusiasm, to advocate 
the same cause continually without losing any of the 
genuineness of their first zeal. They had the p Rar A too, of 
speaking to hearers new not only to the subject, but to this mode 
of appeal. A public meeting for a religious object was an 
exciting novelty; the orator had to work on a virgin soil, and 
fresh hearers enabled him to tell his tale with an ever-fresh inte- 
rest. Men of this class are always rare, however, and their task 
is to begin ‘movements, leaving others to carry them on. It is 
next to impossible that their successor, the present Deputation, 
should start with the same energy of feeling; and the nature of 
the present audience, constant from year to year in their atten- 
dance, drives him to a wild search for variety in treating his 
hackneyed and time-worn theme. Giving him credit for the 


sincerest desire to do his work well, we do not see how it can be 


otherwise than a hardening process. He must acquire a perfunc- 
tory manner and a professional way of Hye so things. We may 
almost see freshness, genuineness, and simplicity oozing away 
under the process, and the powers of discrimination deserting 
him. What havoc of the finer feelings and of the more sensitive 
moralities must a long course of bullying, joking, extreme state- 
ments, perpetual demands for money, and systematic appeals to 
party feeling and antipathies bring about. And all the while the 
system may be far more to blame than the man who is committed 
to it. It is the spirit of partisanship, nourished and utilized by 
these speakers especially, that is one of our chief grounds of 
quarrel. In any time of excitement, the question of the day quite. 
overrides the avowed object of the ikilnns and a meeting 
with the professed object of sending the Gospel to the Caffres 
spends its zeal.in abusing Dr. Pusey, or whoever may be the 
popular mark. Sometimes, as an agreeable change, a man speaks 
to the point. He has been on the scene of action, he isa worker, 
has been in a position to form some independent conclusions ; and 
it is surprising how the party tone vanishes and the air freshens 
under the temporary inteeies of fact and experience. But the 
bulk and mass of material is of another fibre. 

The Deputation, then, being a ne part of the institution 
of Religious Meetings, is, we hold, an element of decay. We 
cannot once hear such speeches and not feel that they will come 
to an end some day. Indeed, in spite of the accounts of over- 
flowing gatherings in the great metropolitan May Meetings— 
where, on field-days, as they are called, Exeter-street has 
its knots of patient waiters for admission from eight o'clock 
in the morning, and the Hall is filled two hours before the 
meeting begins—this decline is already acknowledged in the 
best-informed and most interested quarters. The Low Church 
organ contains this year a paper on its causes and cure from 
the pen of one ven taste has evidently been educated 
under the system, and who “ventures on a few hints, founded 
on the experience of ‘Old Hands,’ which may serve under the 
Divine blessing to increase the general interest.” This playful 
reference to “Old Hands,” in close connexion with such an 
aspiration, breathes, we should say, of the Deputation. The 
paper goes on in very much the same style to confess that, 
owing to various causes, the attendance at provincial religious 
meetings is falling off everywhere. Having access to the 
statistics of some six thousand eyed writer reports that 
“ of these some were well-attended, intereSting, and profitable ;” 
but “some were thinly attended, and so dull and uninteresting, 
that those who were present departed without profit; and the 
necessary expenses of printing notices and the travelling of 
deputations swallowed up the meagre collections; 80 
nothing in the way of gain remained for the special objects con- 
templated.” He on to give the reasons of this falling off, 
and to explain why the “savour,” as he calls it, “ which once 
lasted till the next meeting,” is gone in no time—in fact, is no 
savour at ull. He specifies the dulness of local speakers, the 
number of meetings, the failure of deputations, &¢.—facts all 
easier marked than remedied, and indicative, we should 
say, of change. If two societies can number between them 
5500 meetings in a year, it would be a hard matter to 

revent a good many dull speeches at them. If every town 
~ dozens of meetings for other societies not taken into 
account here, no wonder that the religious public slackens 
in its attendance, or that women only attend to the call. For 
the times are simply reversed since the old orthodox party 
held their gatherings as Parliaments, and excluded women from 
their sittings, regarding these popular demonstrations subse- 

uently with uncommon jealousy and suspicion. We know that 
the management of these meetings, the labour of whipping-up 
speakers on the one hand and hearers on the other, the worry, 
disappointment, and loss of time and temper consequent on 
organizing the inevitable annual gathering for this and that 
society, is becoming a very serious burden to the town clergy, 
and an acknowledged hindrance in the way of other duties. 

We note the decline of this particular field for agitation and 
excitement as a fact. All things come to an end. Religious 
meetings give evidence of their human origin. The old speakers 
are not replaced by new ones, the old names recur year a 
year in the newspaper reports. We hear of no young platform 
orators. If only a sign that the arena of religious activity is 
changing its ground, we are indifferent; for there is little in 
the form of religious meetings, as we now see and hear of them, 
to regret. But if it testifies, as some would fear, to a reaction 
consequent upon excitement, and an indifference to the interests 
of which these have been the temporary expression, we hope to 
see them either remodelled to suit modern requirements, or 
replaced by some wiser substitute. 


‘CHICHESTER SPIRE. 


our mind about restoration of ancient buildings » 

little time back, and we thought that our mind was as 
strictly conservative as might be, always saving our non-allegi- 
ance to those extreme vagaries of Mr. Ruskin which, we suppose, 
he has all to himself. We want especially to establish our cha- 
racter for conservatism in this matter, because we are going to 
take a line on a particular fy sowee question which to some may 
appear to be a favouring of dangerous innovation. We believe, 
Cc 
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however, that, if fairly heard and understood, we shall prove to 
be really as conservative as ever. 

The tower and spire of Chichester Cathedral have, as every 
one knows, fallen down, and are about to be rebuilt. On this a 
question arises—How shall they be rebuilt? Must the new 
building be or not be an exact facsimile of the old from the foun- 
dation to the weathercock? Professor Willis, the greatest of all 
authorities on matters of architectural history, argues that the 
new building should be simply a copy, stone for stone, of the old 
one, and that our own ideas of beauty should not be allowed to 
come in at all. On the other hand, it bas been maintained that, 
as Chichester tower is a work of several dates, it would be 
unreal in a modern structure to introduce a false appearance of 
having been built at several times. It is added, that as the 
piers on which the spire rests are much earlier in date than the 
spire, as they were not designed to support any spire, and as 
they have actually given way by reason of a weight which they 
were not made to bear, it follows that they cannot be proper 
objects of imitation in a rebuilding where a spire is contemplated 
from the first. 

We have no hesitation in adopting this second view rather 
than that of Professor Willis. If it were a case of simple 
restoration, we need not say that we should thoroughly agree 
with him. But the whole gist of the question turns on the fact 
that it is not a case of simple restoration, but of rebuilding. 
There is no question of preserving anancient work. The ancient 
work is gone—it has quite passed away. In the quaint but em- 
patie language of Dr. Wolff, *‘ the beautiful dome of Chichester 

athedral has sunk to her rest.” If the old tower could be pre- 
served, we should say, with the Professor, preserve it as it stands; 
do not innovate upon a single stone; do not mind a little muti- 
lation, which is but a mark of antiquity. Carefully preserve every 
sign of difference of date and style, because it is in those signs 
that the history of the building is written. We know that the 
Norman lantern-piers were built without any expectation of such 
a weight being laid upon them, and yet the weight was borne up, 
somehow or other, for five centuries. That alone was a reason 
for keeping both parts just as they were as long.as they could be 
kept. But it seems to us that, now the spire has actually fallen, 
and the whole has to be rebuilt from the ground, the essential 
conditions are completely altered, and that some wholly different 
considerations have to step in. 

We should go alogg with the Professor so far as to say that, 
even in a case of Aerie rebuilding, the presumption is in 
favour of rebuilding exactly as it stood before. The burden of 
proof certainly lies upon those who propose innovation, and we 
are quite ready to take it on our own shoulders. A little time 
ago, St. Mary’s tower at Taunton was found insecure. It was 
necessary to take it completely down, and it is now being rebuilt 
from the ground. Some people wished to make some changes 
in the new design, on the ground that the old tower was capable 
of improvement. On this matter we felt quite as Professor Willis 
does about Chichester. We rejoiced in the determination which 
was taken to make no change whatever, and we are now well 
pleased to see the new tower gradually rising in the exact likeness 
of the old one. Why, then, do we argue against innovation at 
Taunton and in favour of innovation at Chichester. Because, as it 
seems to us, there is a marked difference between the two cases. 
Taunton tower might easily be improved. It is, indeed, a tower 
which has been much overrated. It was, to be sure, the tallest 
and the most enriched, but it was very far from being the most 
really beautiful of the Somersetshire towers. Not to go away to 
the splendid buildings in other parts of the county—to Wrington, 
Wells, Glastonbury, North Petherton, Huish, and Kingsbury— 
a correct taste would undoubtedly set St. Mary’s tower, as a 
work of art, after the much smaller tower of St. James in the 
same town, and after that of Bishops Lydiard, a few miles off. 
In building a new church, an exact copy of St. Mary’s tower at 
Taunton would be a thing which we should never think of 
recommending. Still the tower was a work of art and a piece 
of history. It was a uniform design built from the ground at 
one time, and in one style. It was an object faméliar to all archi- 
tectural students, and to all Somersetshire men, whether archi- 
tectural students or not. It was an important link in the chain 
of English towers—the greatest, though certainly not the most 
beautiful example of a particular and important type. On all 
these grounds it follows that, as the best thing would have been 
to preserve the old tower if possible, the second best thing, when 
it was found that to preserve it was not possible, was to make 
the new tower an exact facsimile of the old one. 

The difference between the case of Taunton and the case of 
Chichester is this. Taunton was, and Chichester was not, an har- 
monious work of art, built from the ground on a single design. 
The spire, undoubtedly, was a beautiful object, and the spire we 
wish to see rebuilt as it was; but between the spire and its 
supports there was no sort of harmony or relation. The tower 
and spire rested on the old Romanesque piers, which their origi- 
nal builders had never meant to support anything of the kind. 
Surely there would be a great unreality in rebuilding these piers 
just as they stood, and then building upon them a spire with 
which they have no sort of natural connexion. Surely it would 
be little better than a mockery to build lantern-arches in imita- 
tion of work of the twelfth century, and then suddenly to change 
our style and to go on with a tower and spire in imitation of 
work of the fourteenth century. There is nothing more interest- 


‘ing, nothing more worthy of careful preservation, than changes 


of this sort when they are really historical—when they are 
actual records of the growth of a great building during succes- 
sive ages ; but the more valuable and interesting they are when 
real, the more ludicrous appears the mere unreal imitation of 
them. It is too like the Chinese artist carefully imitating 
the crack in the Wh rt dish which he was set to copy. 
The crack in the original dish might possibly have a history—the 
crack in the imitated dish was altogether unreal. It may often 
be our business, as at Taunton, to reproduce an exact model of 
a great work of art which can no longer be preserved in its own 
person. But it can never be our duty to imitate the changes 
and insertions of different ages, which we value, not as beautiful, 
but merely as historical, and which are historical no longer when 
we have lost the actual stones on which the contemporary history 
was written, and get instead a mere imitation, which, it is quite 
possible, may lead inquirers in future ages astray. 

Again, if we rebuild Chichester tower from the ground as it 
stood, the lower stage, the lantern-piers and arches, must be 
Romanesque. Now, we put it to all our architectural readers 
whether there is not a very great difference between modern 
Romanesque and modern Gothic. When we say Romanesque, 
we mean the Romanesque of England, France, and Germany— 
reserving the question as regards Italy, where the Romanesque 
is very different, and need not enter into the present dis- 
cussion. To us it seems that modern Gothic, when it is really 
as good as ancient Gothic, is just as satisfactory. Let the 
general design be as good, let the execution of the detail be as per- 
fect, and a new Gothic building gives just as much pleasure as an . 
old one. It lacks, indeed, the historical associations of the ancient 
structure, but the historical associations of an ancient building 
are just as strong whether the building itself be beautiful or 
ugly. In an ancient building we are less strict; we tolerate, 
and even respect, ugliness for the sake of association. In 
modern works we are more exacting, and are not satisfied 
unless they attain to a high standard of real beauty. But a 
modern Gothic building which does attain to that standard 
pleases our purely exsthetical nature just as much as an ancient 
one does. Exeter College Chapel is just as beautiful and pleas- 
ing an object as if it were six hundred years old. But modern 
Romanesque is something quite different. Northern Roman- 
esque is venerable and historical, and has a certain grandeur 
of its own which has not an exact equivalent in any 
other style. A certain degree of rudeness is no fault, and 
the absence of ornament is often a positive merit. There are 
no buildings which more deeply impress the mind—there are 
none of which every stone ought to be preserved with more 
religious respect. In truth, the charm is in the antiquity. The 
least touch ofa modern hand dispels it; even the most necessary 
restoration mars it ina way in which it does not mar it ina 
Gothic building. While a modern Gothic building may please 
fully as much as an oid one, a modern Romanesque building 
jee A makes one laugh ; and the better the imitation—the more 
completely it reproduces the form of an old building—the more 
it makes one laugh. The whole thing is felt to be unreal ina 
way in which modern Gothic work is certainly not unreal. 
Therefore, for this reason also, we say, do not build Romanesque 
piers and arches in order to support a Gothic spire. 

The course which we should recommend to the rebuilder of 
Chichester spire is this. Let the spire be taken as the great 
object, the ruling feature to which everything else is to be 
subordinate. The spire is the most beautiful feature of the 
Cathedral; it is the thing which gives the whole building its 
familiar character ; it is the thing which, seen near or from afar, 
has found for itself a place in the heart of every South-Saxon. 
Every claim of beauty, of history, of familiar association, pleads 
for the rebuilding of the spire exactly as it stood before, with 
at most only improvements in the subordinate details. And the 
exact rebuilding of the spire seems to carry with it the exact 
rebuilding of that part of the tower which rises above the roof 
of the church. There is a slight difference in style, the tower 
being naturally somewhat earlier than the spire which it sup- 
ports; but the difference is so slight that only architectural 
connoisseurs are likely to perceive it. It produces no real incon- 
gruity of effect. The tower and spire may probably be parts of one 
general design, carried out, as so often happened, with some little 
interval of rest between the two main portions. Therefore we 
say, rebuild everything which is seen from outside, stone for 
stone, as it stood before its fall. But these arguments certainly 
do not lead us to apply a similar rule tothe inside. The Roman- 
esque piers were not built to support the spire—therefore they 
have no reference to the spire. The new piers will be built on 
— to support the spire—therefore they should be built 

m the beginning with an eye to the spire which they will have to 
support. The Romanesque piers were bad constructional as well 
as incongruous esthetical supports for the spire which they 
somehow contrived to bear up. The difference in style is one 
which does not need technical knowledge to discover if, but 
which is apparent to any fairly observant pair of eyes. The 
new piers ought to be designed so as to be constructionally the 
strongest, and wsthetically the most appropriate supports of the 
future spire which the wit of the architect can devise. Let him, 
then, design the very best—that is, at once the strongest and the 
most beautiful—lantern piers and arches in the style of the four- 
teenth century, that he can invent. 

But it may be said that the intrusion of Gothic lantern piers 
and arches will destroy the harmony of an interior which is 
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essentially Romanesque. We answer that this is just what it 
ought to do. A great event in thé architectural history of a 
chureh, like the fall and rebuilding of a central tower and 
spire, ought to tell its own story. The addition of the tower and 
spire in the fourteenth did tell its own story. The tower and spire 
rose, as a manifest addition, over the Romanesque clerestory. So 
the new lantern arches of the nineteenth century ought to pro- 
claim themselves to be manifest insertions, and not pass them- 
selves off as portions of the work of the twelfth century. If it 
be said that, according to this argument, some change should 
have been made in Taunton tower to proclaim that it isa work of 
the nineteenth century, and not of the fifteenth or sixteenth, it 
is easy to answer that a western tower is a distinct building, 
quite independent of the rest of the chuch, while new Romanesque 
lantern-piers at Chichester would very easily be mistaken for 
part of the Romanesque work adjoining, ‘ merely restored,” and 
not absolutely rebuilt. And, after all, the inside of Chichester 
Cathedral, though mainly, is not purely Romanesque. If the 
new Gothic lantern arches do not harmonize with the main 
arcades of the church, they will harmonize with many important 
insertions, especially with the great north and south windows of 
the transepts. Above all, they will be real—they will not falsify 
history, they will not pretend to be anything they arenot. They 
will be more beautiful in themselves, better constructive supports, 
better esthetical supports for what they will have to carry, than 
a dead reproduction of the old Romanesque lantern, while they 
will not be open to the charge of ludicrous unreality which would 
apply to any Chinese imitation of the various choppings and 
gings of successive centuries. 


PHILANTHROPIC JURISPRUDENCE. 


4 greeny: few people who look at a modern Act of Parliament 
would think it, there is a great art in legislation, especially 
in legislation whieh is likely to be opposed. There are several 
ways known to the learned of defeating objectors to a measure 
besides the coarse and vulgar method of beating them in a 
division. The small hours of the night and the fag-end of the 
session are instruments of great value for this purpose. Used 
with judgment, they may circumvent the most vigilant hostility. 
Even Mr. Henley is popularly supposed to go to bed, and cortaialy 
goes out of town in August. If it were not for the inexhaustible 
resource we have referred to, Irish legislation would be an impossi- 
bility. Towards two in the morning, an Irish member's eloquence 
sinks to about the ordinary volume of an English member at his 
fluentest. The Irish Secretary watches the faces of his flock 
with care; and as soon as he sees Mr. Vincent Scully yawn, 
Trish legislation begins. If Irish constituencies really wish that 
Irish measures should be deliberated on before they are passed, 
they should look out for candidates who stutter. As it is, mea- 
sures affecting the sister country can only be discussed to any 
purpose at times when Irish members are out of condition to con- 
tribute to the debate except by talking in their sleep—a feat, 
however, which they perform with great facility. But what with 
the Irish Secretary’s sean ignorance, and the Irish members’ 
still happier somnolence, the result of the arrangement is that 
very odd provisions find their way into Irish Bills. If, 
however, it is an English enactment that has to be 
procured without exciting inconvenient notice, some other con- 
trivance must be adopted. A favourite plan is to insert it into a 
private Bill. By this method several large towns have obtained 
important extensions of their suffrage, by judicious manipulations 
of the rate-paying law, without disturbing Conservative 
digestions. In the same way it is averred by popular tradition 
that the head of a well-known college at Oxford, being forbidden 
by the founder's statutes to marry, procured the permission for 
which his own heart, and that of some fair young charmer also, 
sighed, by means of a clause inserted into a Welsh Turnpike Bill. 
But where all these plans are unavailable, there is nothing like 
consolidation. Assert that the law upon some subject akin 
to that with which you wish to deal requires consolidation. 
It is an assertion which may be safely hazarded with 
regard to any subject upon which the law of England 
touches. Having made this discovery, proceed to consolidate the 
law ina Bill containing as many clauses as your subdividing in- 
genuity can contrive. Then insert your obnoxious proposal into 
the very thick of the crowd of well-established enactments. The 
chances are that very few people will find it out, and that nobody 
will notice it till it trips up some fiery-tempered judge in West- 
minster Hall, and nt teeeny him into unflattering comments upon 
the wisdom of Parliament. 

Whether it has been practised consciously or unconsciously, 
the Industrial Schools Bil which is now before Parliament is 
a conspicuous instance of the mancuvre of which we speak. 
Industrial schools are excellent things—probably the best of all 
the inventions of the philanthropists for coaxing vice into be- 
coming virtue. In fact, many of the best friends of education 
have been of opinion that it would be a very good thing if all 
prenery schools assisted by the State were industrial, and if the 

omely knowledge of mending boots and trousers were preferred 
to the more elegant accomplishments of vocal music and linear 
drawing, in which an enlightened age now instructs its plough- 
boys. It is desirable, therefore, that these Industrial Schools 
should receive all the fostering that can be given by an Ex- 
chequer which has not yet recovered from the annual depletion 


caused by Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar surgery. It is also very 
desirable that the law should be consolidated and made as clear 
as | neascen? for there is no doubt that if, by any stretch of mis- 
understanding, philanthropists can commit an illegality, they 
will. But in the middle of all these salutary enactments appears 
a modest clause, which, if it passes, will deserve a place in 
English constitutional history. To say that it suspends the 
Habeas Corpus Act as against about a quarter of the population 
may seem an extreme statement, and no doubt, in the existing 
state of opinion, and with all the checks of publicity we enjoy, no 
Act would be allowed to operate very extensively in such a sense. 
But still, though newspapers go for a good deal in securing to 
us our liberties, laws are worth something after all. A despo- 
tism, tempered only by leading articles, would be a capricious 
kind of constitution to live under. A very brief study of the 
ninth and tenth clauses of the Bill will be quite sufficient to show 
how seriously it modifies what has hitherto been held to be one 
of the first principles of our Constitution. 


By these clauses one justice of the peace may, on the applica- 
tion of any person whatsoever, send any child under fourteen to 
an Industrial School till he is fifteen years of age, who begs, who 
receives alms, or who places himself” in a public street for the 
purpose of begging or receiving alms; and any child under 
twelve, who commits any offence punishable by law, or who 
frequents the company of reputed thieves. In theory this is bad 
enough. It is the first time the law has undertaken to punish 
by a long imprisonment for intentions undeveloped into acts. 

ven the Vagrant Act, which deals only with very slight punish- 
ments, and is not accounted a felicitous precedent, does not 
speak quite so strongly. The law nowhere else arrogates 
to its myrmidons the preterhuman faculty of diving into people’s 
brains, and discovering what they are intending to do, until they 
do it. A man may “place himself in a public place” for the. 
purpose of “picking pockets”—nay, he may even get behind a fat 
old gentleman who has just put his gold snuff-box into his tail- 
coat pocket—but until he actually plunges his hand into the 
inviting orifice, the policeman in plain clothes at his elbow 
fumbles for his handcuffs in vain. A second-class passenger may 
return the ogle of his pretty fellow-traveller opposite as 
assiduously as he pleases, But until he actually perpetrates a 
kiss, he will run no danger of appearing in the police report as 
assaulting a respectable female. But what is sauce for the 
gander is not sauce for the gosling. This new law will not wait 
for acts. It penetrates the ingenuous countenance of the juvenile 
offender, and discerns a criminal intent where others only see a 
taste for sauntering or gossip. A child who shall loiter on the 
pavement looking as if he would like to beg, or would like to 
receive alms (query, are lollipops alms?) shall forthwith be in- 
carcerated for six or seven years as guilty of the offence of 
intending to beg. A child who shall show a taste for the society 
of somebody whom somebody else shall repute to be a thief, but 
who may also be reputed, with better reason, to be an amusing 
companion, shall forthwith underge a similar punishment for 
the offence of intending at some distant period to steal. 


But, when we consider who will be the prosecutor, who the 
judge, and who the victim under this new law, the practice of it 
is likely to be worse even than the theory. The prosecutor 
and witness is to be anybody that likes; the judge is to be any 
justice of the peace from the Tweed to the Land’s End; the 
victim is to be any child whatsoever on whom the hypothetical 
offences we have named can be fastened, and the punishment is 
an imprisonment in a prison with hard labour, which is called 
an industrial school, but which is just as compulsory on the child 
and his parents, and just as disagreeable to a rustic youth, as 
Parkhurst. Let us look at the philanthropic act in operation 
in some distant county, where Robert Shallow, Esq., Justice of. 
the Peace, indifferently administers justice. He is changed 
since we knew him three centuries ago in nothing, except 
the external accidents which change with every age. In all 
essentials he is the same. He is as proud of being a visitor of 
the County Lunatic Asylum and a member of the Industrial 
Schoo} Committee as he was of being armigero and custalorum, 
and his pride in those honours is about as intelligent. The 
Star-Chamber exists no longer; but his voice is still loud for 
vigorous measures. He cannot show off his power in pricking 
soldiers for the wars, but he is great at transporting poachers, 
and keeps his parish in order by imprisoning everybody that is 
brought before him. Especially is he ferocious towards little 
boys, for he looks back with fond regret to the beadle of his: 
youth, and mourns the sey” bees of the parish cane. Under 
this beneficent rule live John Timmins, agricultural labourer, and 
Eliza his wife, the happy parents of eight children. By their: 
joint exertions they earn fifteen shillings a week, to which their 
eldest hope, Ebenezer, adds half-a-crown more by his energy in 
searing crows and other juvenile departments of agriculture. 
With much pinching they contrive to keep off the parish, till 
one unlucky day they have a quarrel with a neighbour. Perha 
it is that John Timmins votes the wrong way about a church- 
rate, or he deserts the Bethe! in which he has hitherto worshipped 
for the parish church, or Eliza his wife has sensoned her cup of 
watery tea with some scandal about the friendship between Mrs. 
Jones who lives next door and the village potboy. Anyhow, they: 
make some enemy, who ores them with the malignant vindie-: 
tiveness which can only be found in a country district. The new 
Act gives this ill-conditioned neighbour an opportunity such as ill-. 
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conditioned neighbours neverenjoyed before. Ebenezer’s short life 
has been full of offences under the new Act. He has frequently 
been heard to holloa to the passing traveller, ‘ Gie us a penny ;” 
he has been seen to hang about the door of a confectioner’s 
shop to beg a bit of toffy of the customers ; he has nutted in the 
Squire’s wood, which is a clear breach of the law; and of a 
Sunday he sometimes cultivates the society of a travelling tinker, 
who is supposed to beguile his time occasionally with snaring 
rabbits in Squire Shallow’s fields. Here are offences enough 
to damn a whole family under the new Act. Ebenezer is 
triumphantly brought up before the Squire. The Squire happens 
to be rather cross at the tinker’s depredations, and is delighted 
with the opportunity of branding his old enemy as a “ reputed 
thief.” Even if the nutting and the begging for toffy be doubt- 
ful, there is no question of Ebenezer’s companionship with the 
tinker. The luckless youth is sentenced to be sent to an In- 
dustrial School somewhere in the midland counties, till he is fifteen 
—a space of six or seven years. Instead of contributing 
half-a-crown a week to the support of his parents, they are dis- 
trained upon under the Act for five shillings a week to support 
him—a disturbance of their financial equilibrium which soon 
brings them on the parish. The husband contrives to escape, 
and earn a lucrative position for himself as a member of “the 
criminal population.” The children, brought up inside the 
workhouse, go out into the world with all the virtues which, by 
universal testimony, are said to characterize the alumni of those 
excellent institutions; and in due time become the parents of a 
long line of hereditary paupers. But it is all quite legal, and 
hes been done under the auspices of the philanthropists. 

Of course the answer will be, that we must trust the magis- 
trates, and that there will be no Justice Shallows. Can any one 
who knows a country neighbourhood gravely give such an 
answer? We might rely upon higher ground, and say that it 
has always been the spirit of our legislation only to punish men 
for proved acts of crime, and not to consign their liberties to the 
discretion of any officials, however trusted. But even granting 
that such a power can be vested safely in the Judges of Assize, 
or other officers appointed with equal care, such an admission 
does not justify the proposed law. Justices of the peace are 
appointed on the mere recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant, 
who is apt enough to dispense his favours to gratify a neigh- 
bour or reward an electioneering partisan. If, out of so large a 
number so appointed, there be not a considerable sprinkling of 
Justice Shallows, it will be a simple miracle. ‘To the chances of 
such a miracle Parliament is about to consign the liberties of all 
the children of the lower classes in this country. 


CURRENT HISTORY. 


HE “Press” is held now-a-days to be the great instrument 

for the advancement of human well-being. Among all the 
things which are printed, the “ Press” almost always means 
newspapers—hardly ever books. Of newspapers we are bound to 
suppose that it specially means the great head of the order—* the 
grand Napoleon of the realms of” type. If one number of the 
Times contains more wisdom than “all the works of Thucydides,” 
the Times can hardly fail most conspicuously to surpass Thucy- 
dides in the only particular in which the two can be compared— 
namely, in their several ways of treating contemporary history. 
Just now, indeed, there is really no small analogy between the 
functions of the two. As the business of Thucydides was to 
chronicle the struggles of the contending Republics of Greece, 
the main business of the Times at this moment is to cbhroni¢le the 
struggles of the contending Republics of North America. If 
Mitylene and Chios seceded, so have Virginia and Carolina. It 
a faithful remnant held out at Methymna, a faithful remnant 
stil] holds out in Western Virginia. If the helots took refuge in 
the Athenian quarters at Pylos, so have the negroes, “ contraband 
of war,” taken refuge in the quarters of the Federal army. There 
is, indeed, a considerable likeness in the events to be recorded, 
but unluckily we can discern no likeness at all in the ways in 
which the rival chroniclers record them. Thucydides wrote a 
book which should be ‘a possession for all time.” For how 
long a time does “‘ Our Special Correspondent” expeet his pro- 
ductions will be a possession? ‘Our Special Correspondent ” 
has more than once before now emerged from his ephemeral 
shape. He has appeared between two covers in the full-blown 
form of a book, not smaller, we should think, than “all the 
works of Thucydides.” His first book was lettered “The 
War.” That was quite enough. The eyes of a Special Cor- 
respondent could not be expected to look so far, either forward 
or backward, as to realize that any war ever had been, or ever 
could be, except the one of which he himself wrote the his- 
tory. “The War” is probably by this time forgotten. Gene- 
rations have grown up to whom “The War” would not 
suggest Inkermann and Balaklava, but; it may be, Delhi and 
Lucknow—it may be, Magenta and Solferino. This fact, indeed, 
is practically recognised. “The War”—the true chronicle of 
the only possible war—has been succeeded by the “ War 
in India” by the same hand. Here is a difference. 
Thucydides wrote the history of one war—a “ Doric War”— 
and incidentally showed that he thought it not unlikely 
that there might, some time or other, be another war, and 
even another “ Dorie war.” Our Special Correspondent wrote 


the history of ‘‘ The War,” thinking there never could be another ; 


and lo! he has been called upon to write the history of at 
least two other wars since. ‘lhe cider record, in short, lives 
for ever. The younger only lives, at the outside, till another war 
comes to make the last one forgotten—if, indeed, it can strictly 
be said to survive longer than till candlelight on the day whereon 
it is printed. We say “till candlelight” on the authority of the 
infallible oracle itself. When Jupiter—Maximus, at least, if not 
Optimus—appeared on Friday week, with the boast that he was 
bigger than anything that the daily press had ever sent out 
before, he hoped he was not too big to be read through on the 
longest day in the year. Now, the 21st of June does not 
contain more hours and minutes than the 21st of December. 
The only difference is that the .June day has more daylight 
than the December day. By the help of artificial light, the 
student may see as much on the shortest day as on the longest. 
The inference is that the Times dies when the candles are lighted, 
and only lives longer in June than in December because the 
twilight of the Gods takes place early in the afternoon of one 
season, and is put off till late at night in the other. 

There is another very remarkable difference between the two 
historians. Thucydides was not only a spectator, but an actor, in 
the Peloponnesian war, yet he only mentions himseif once or 
twice, when he could not well help it. ‘Our Special Corre- 
spondent”” is a mere spectator; he strikes no blow, he gives no 
counsel ; yet it is wonderful to see how much he conirives to tell 
us about himself. The doings of North and South, the counsels 
of President and Anti-President, the feelings and sentiments of 
the two great communities arrayed against each other, ma 
indeed come in for some little incidental mention, but it is 
evident that the great object for which a Special Correspondent 
is sent out is to report to admiring readers at home the thoughts, 
the actions, the comforts and discomforts, the honours and 
the slights, of the Special Correspondent himself. We take this 
to be the main difference between a ‘ Special Correspondent” 
and amere “ Own Correspondent.” Take, for instance, if so many 
sunsets have not extinguished it, the Zimes of Tuesday, June 18th. 
There is a letter from ‘* Our Own Correspondent” at New York, 
who begins, like a sensible man, “ No great change has taken 

lace in the military dispositions of the two forces since my last 
etter.” This is plain, practical, and straightforward. ot so 
“Our Special Correspondent,” who writes from New Orleans. 
What are such trifles as the disposition of armies to him? He 
has far more important matters to tell about. “ Yesterday 
morning J left Mobile in the steamer Florida,” and so he goes 
on for well nigh a column, with all that Our Special Correspon- 
dent did, and thought,and saw, and felt, in the steamer Florida— 
all in the highest flights of the high polite style. ‘ A thin little 
lady uttered certain energetic aspirations for the possession of 
portions of Mr. Lincoln’s person.” “ A logician drew a revolver 
and presented it at the head of the gentleman who was opposed 
to his peculiar views.” The logician we know nothing about, but 
a happy accident puts it in our power to give a translation of the 
bit about the thin little lady. At least we have heard how a 
Southern lady wished she had got “a bit of Aby’s heart,” which 
we take to be the plain English of the fine writing which we have 
just quoted. Finally the paragraph closes thus :— 

The carriage stops at last, and rest comes gratefully after the stormy night, 
the mosquitoes, “the noise of the captains” (at the bar) and the shouting. 


Such is the taste and memory of a distinguished journalist— 
the Special Correspondent of the oracle to which we all bow. 
We could hardly have thought that any man who could read and 
write could sink so low as to misquote and jest upon the noblest 
of all descriptions. If Our Special Correspondent owns a Bible, 
he will do well to study the Book of Job a little more carefully. 
The chronicler of so many wars, if he ever thought of anything 
but himself, might have been expected to have some fellow feeling 
for even a beast who “saith among the trumpets, ha, ha—who 
—— the battle afar off, the thunder of the Captains, and the 
shouting.” 

We then goon with nearly two columns more, not so exclu- 
sively devoted to Our Special Correspondent’s own doings, but 
completely filled up, not with news, but with speculation, with 
Our Special Correspondent’s opinions and criticisms upon men 
and things. Our Special Correspondent is a master in the art 
of war, and severely lectures Mr. Jefferson Davis for his milit 
errors. He criticises the city of Montgomery in language seh 
too fine for us :— 

The accommodatior. which suited the modest wants of a State Legislature 
vanished or were tran. auted into barbarous inconveniences by the pressure 
of a Central Government. 


What does this mean? Has Mr. Davis had anybody pressed 
todeath? This is our only guess; if this fails, we are quite 
unable to “transmute ” the sentence into meaning. little way 
on we come to os far more intelligible. Our Special 
Correspondent was much less comfortable at Montgomery than 
so great a man ought to have been. Then follows the dignified 
rebuke to the offending city :— 

Gentlemen in the South complain that strangers judge of them i 
hotels, but it is a very natural for and 
to Montgomery it is almost the only one that a gentleman can conveniently 
use, for if the inhabitants of this city and its vicinity are not maligned, there 
is an absence of the hospitable spirit which the South lays claim to as one of 
its animating principles, and a little bird whispered to me that from Mr. 
Jefferson Davis down to the least distinguished member of his Government 
there was reason to observe that the usual attentions and civilities offered by 
residents to illustrious strangers had been “conspicuous for their absence.’ 
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The fact is, that the small planters who constitute the majority of the land- 
owners are not in a position to act the Amphytrion, and that the inhabitants 
of the district can scarcely aspire to be considered what we would call gentry 
in England, but are a frugal, simple, hog and hominy living people, fond of 
hard work and, occasionally, of hard drinking. 


We do not know much about “ hog and hominy living people,” 
but the description sounds so like plain English that it gives us 
a liking for the people described. We cannot say whether they 
are what “ we would call gentry in England,” till we know exactly 
what are Our Special Correspondent’s views as to the use of 
“will” and “shall.” We may remark in passing that we never 
could tell why a man who gives you a dinner is called an 
“ Amphitryon,” but that we can still less tell why the Special 
Correspondent of the Jupiter should transpose the vowels of a 
name with which his master, at least, must beso familiar. These, 
however, are minormatters—the gistof the passagelies in the words 
“illustrious strangers.” One “illustrious stranger” has clear] 
not met at Montgomery with the reception which he deserved. 
To be sure, some time ago he seemed on very good terms with 
Mr. Jefferson Davis. He was prominent at his levee—he seemed 
almost to be admitted to his inmost councils. But perhaps the 
Anti-President did not follow the old Teutonic and Persian 
custom of giving the ‘‘illustrious stranger” an opportunity of 
taking counsel after, as well as before dinner. Our Special Corre- 
spondent was invited, it seems, to a mere Barmecide repast—a mere 
feast of reason and flow of soul, or at best, to a banquet on hog 
and hominy, which at once proved Mr. Jefferson Davie not to 
belong to the class which “we would call gentry.” A Prince 
Regent once invited a Lord Chancellor to beans and bacon as a 
special luxury, but for a Confederate President to invite a Special 
Correspondent to hog and hominy really passed human endurance. 
If “ Jeff” is so little of a gentleman, what will “Aby” be? 
Will he, to hit on a greater delicacy than hog and hominy, 
revive the favourite medieval practical joke, and cause Our 
Special Correspondent literally to “ eat his own words.” 

Next day comes another letter of equal sublimity, full of quo- 
tations, bits of Latin, scraps of Shakspeare, novel and eloquent 
talk about ‘‘ maculated lives,” “* Pariahs of American civilization,” 
&c., quite enough to remind us that Our Special Correspondent 
has been in India and heard of Pariahs, and has Jearned at least 
Latin enough to know that “macula” means a spot. But the 
beginning is of course the finest thing of all—a Special Corre- 
spondent always knows how to put his best foot foremost. Thus 
it is that he throws off :— 


- It is impossible to resist the conviction that the Southern Confederacy can 
only be conquered by means as irresistible as those by which Poland was 


subjugated. 
The South will fall 
If at all, 


as a nation prostrate at the feet of a victorious enemy. 


We have taken a little typographical liberty. In the middle 
of the long Latin polysyllables there crop out five words of plain 
English, with a rhyme to boot, which cannot possibly be Our 
Special Correspondent’s own composition. Though not marked 
by any sign of quotation, they are clearly a fragment of some 
ancient ditty, and we thought that it was only doing them justice to 
print them as such. When one’s ears have recovered from the 
roll of the big words on either side of them—when we have 
striven to master the grand “introspective” picture of the 
Special Correspondent’s mind struggling against convictions 
which at last he finds it impossible to resist—we have a sort of 
general notion that it all means that the South will never give 
in unless it is soundly beaten. We think this is very likely in- 
deed, but while we are trying clearly to put our thonghie in 
order, they are driven back again into confusion by the com- 
parison with Poland. Why Poland? Is Poland the special 
example of a country falling by sheer force? No doubt there 
was some hard fighting just at the end, but had we wished to 
point a moral by the fall of Poland, we should certainly have 
chosen it as the example of a nation falling not nearly so much 
by violence as by internal corruption and by external intrigue. 
Certain it is that the most warlike nation in Europe allowed 
large provinces to be lopped off from jt without striking a blow 
to retain them. But the Special Correspondent does not tell us 
what the “irresistible means” were by which “ Poland was sub- 
jugated ”—he only tells us generally that she “fell prostrate 
at the feet of a victorious enemy.” It is therefore quite pos- 
sible that it all means something quite different, only we 
certainly cannot see what. And surely one marked peculiarity 
in the fate of Poland is, that it fell prostrate at the feet not of 
“a victorious enemy,” but of three victorious enemies at once. 
Will the Special Correspondent tell us who are to take the parts 
of Prussia and Austria in the partition of the Southern States ? 
All this illustrates the sort of writing which the Special 
Correspondent thinks necessary. It would be beneath a Special 
Correspondent to say anything simply or straightforwardly ; 
everything must be tricked out with some metaphor, comparison, 
or analogy. The Special Correspondent knew nothing whatever 
of Polish history. Most likely he never heard of the Three Par- 
titions. But Poland was a familiar name ; he had perhaps danced 
at Polish balls or bought something at Polish bazaars; he had 
read about bloody doings at Warsaw quite lately ; and he re- 
membered—we wonder he did not quote—how 


Hope for a moment bid the world farewell, 
And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell. 


Kosciusko, to be sure, did not fall, but that does not much 
matter either to poets or to Special Correspondents; so he 
jumbled it all up together and took Poland as the proper type of 
a subjugated nation. 

Now, whom does this sort of stuff please? We hear that there 
are families in which the letters of our Special Correspondent 
are looked forward to with anxiety, are seized on greedily, and 
are read out word for word to an admiring and breathless circle. 
But we found, on further inquiry, that these families were very 
idle families, no one of the members of which had anything to 
do, so that they were glad even of a Special Correspondent to 
help them in whiling away the time which hung so heavily on their 
hands. Certainly we cannot fancy any man who has anything 
really to do of any kind, giving up so much as the shortest day 
to studies of this kind. Yet such is ourcurrent history. Such is 
the account of what is really a great event inthe annals of the world, 
which to many people will be their one source of information, and 
which will probably form at least one source among others even to 
the future of the American civil war. Now this isa sort 
of current history which is utterly worthless. History written 
for momentary effect must be worthless. Real contemporary 
records, be they private journals and letters or public despatches, 
are of inestimable value, provided only the authors are, as they 
commonly will be, men of sense patans | to say straightforwardly 
what has happened. Of course we do not mean to include 
French marshals, who begin ‘‘ The cannon of your Majesty have 
spoken,” and that sort of thing. We are talking of rational business- 
like men, of whom there are still many in England, and, we hope, 
some in America. But the inflated rodomontade of Our Special 
Correspondent simply conceals what few facts he may really have 
to tell us; and though doubtless he does not think so, the pecial 
Correspondent is of all men in the very worst position for getting 
at the plain truth. If a man would be content to go about 
everywhere, looking at everything, and talking to 
without challenging any particular attention to himself, no doubt 
he might find out a great deal; but if a man travels as an 
* illustrious stranger,” he at once lays himself open to all the 
prejudices and all the bamboozlements of which illustrious 
strangers are sure to be the victims. Men, and the causes which 
they represent, will be judged, not according to their intrinsic 
merits, but according to the degree of reverence with which they 
receive the Special Correspondent of the Times. Most people 
will make a point of getting the ear of the illustrious stranger, of 
cramming him at once with the best of diet and with their own 
views, political or personal. The few who may stand aloof, or 
who may invite the great man to nothing better than hog and 
hominy, must expect to figure in the Times accordingly. The 
rhapsodical prating of a conceited egotist may delight the foolish, 
and may for a moment amuse the wise, but it is utterly impos- 
sible that it can ever contribute the least mite to historic truth. 
If there be any number of the Times which contains more wisdom 
than all the works of Thucydides, it is certainly not to be looked 
for among those numbers which contain the account of the civil 
war in America as reported by Our Special Correspondent. 


EVILS OF PERPETUAL INQUIRY. 


geome questions never get beyond the stage of being investi- 
gated. Some politicians never venture to propose a prac- 
tical solution, much less to carry it into effect. In some cases, 
no doubt, the evil may be acknowledged, but the remedy may be 
doubtful. In others, the evil may be acknowledged, the remedy 
may be known, and yet the feebleness of a Minister or the 
apathy of public opinion may succeed in ignoring the one and 
preventing the application of the other. No one will be disa 
pointed, for instance, if the Duke of Somerset should fail in 
making those reforms in Admiralty administration which are so 
much required ; for the machine is so complicated as to furnish 
ample opportunities to those who are bent upon resisting change. 
But there are other cases in which the only difficulty arises from 
the indolence or weakness of a Minister. 

There is certainly no more glaring instance of this than the 
conduct of the President of the Poor-law Board with regard to 
pauper children. For thirty years the evils connected with the 
education of those poor creatures have been notorious. Poor- 
law Inspectors, Education Inspectors, philanthropists, masters of 
workhouses, Commissioners, Committees of Parliament, have 
dwelt upon the monstrous evils entailed upon society by bringi 
up children in the workhouse amidst all the contamination of adult 
pauperism. After two years’ investigation, the Education Com- 
missioners have just Be <p their report to Parliament, and 
one chapter of that rt sums up in a very complete manner 
the subject of omar education, repeating the same recommen- 
dations which have been made again and again, and urging their 
adoption. They have shown that the ranks of the criminal and 
the profligate are now, as they have been for thirty years, recruited 
from the children brought up in workhouses or supported by out- 
door parochial relief,and thattheonly modeof successfully meeti 
this evil and stopping it at its source is by the establishment o: 
district or separate schools. If there is any virtue in inquiry, 
any advantage in unanimity of opinion, here surely is a case in 
which inquiry has been exhausted and unanimity has been 
secured. In some matters the seven Commissioners who have 
just concluded their labours differed in opin.on, but as to the 
necessity of dealing with pauper children, and as to the mode of 
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dealing with them, there was not the shadow of difference between 
them. The question is urgent, the arrears of neglect are serious, 
and yet what does Mr. Charles Villiers, the President of the 
Poor-law Board propose to do? It is more than doubtful 
whether he has even read the Report of the Education 
Commissioners, and certainly at the time when he was ques- 
tioned upon the subject he could not have read the volu- 
minous evidence which was subsequently published. If he 
had pleaded the necessity of delay in order to digest the 
information already collected, the plea might have appeared not 
unreasonable. But this fainéant Minister adopted a much easier 
course. There was a Committee sitting to inquire into the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-law, and the subject of these eo 
children was simply referred to them. Now the only possible 
result of this new investigation will be to postpone the changes 
recommended. Next session may find Mr. Villiers in some 
other position. He will have rid himself, — for ever, of a 
troublesome subject—at all events, even if he continues at the 
head of the Poor-law Board, he will have got rid of it fora time. 
But whether the present Parliamentary Committee agree or dis- 
agree with those who have hitherto reported on this subject, is a 
matter of utter indifference. There is not a single new fact or 
single new suggestion. There is no one who has either written 
or spoken upon the subject who does not concur in the necessity 
of separating the pauper children from the adults by ~—— 
the children out of the workhouse. It is not a case in whic 
there is any contest about principles or facts. Even should the 
present Committee differ from all those who have preceded them, 
it is impossible to suppose that their single opinion will be suffered 
“to outweigh a whole theatre of others.” But if, as is most pro- 
bable, the witnesses called before them are the same as those called 
before the other boards of inquiry, the result must be a simple 
repetition of the same recommendations which have so often been 
made before. 

Surely there ought to be some limit to inquiry. An indolent 
Minister may always get rid ofa disagreeable question by assent- 
ing to a proposal fora Commission or Committee. In this instance, 
however, there was no demand for further investigation. The only 
anxiety seemed tobe that the matter should be dealt with. The time 
has come when the responsible Minister is bound to “take action.” 
Tf local jealousy and narrow-minded ignorance will not suffer the 
interference of the cent®al Government in behalf of the children 
of the State, these things should be made manifest. The 
Ministers should no longer acquiesce in the moral destruction of 
hundreds of thousands of helpless human creatures by neglecting 
to propose a remedy. Even an adverse division in such a cause 
would be the first step to victory. It is true that in the last 
Poor-law Report some remarks are made as to the necessity of 
some change in the treatment of pauper children. But more 
vigorous measures are required. Not only must the case be 
brought before the House of Commons, but a suitable remedy 
must be suggested and embodied in a Bill. 

But the condition of pauper children is not the only subject 
upon which the Government has thought fit to grant a fresh in- 
quiry, although the result of that conducted by the Education 
Commissioners is scarcely yet ascertained. It must be admitted 
that Mr. Lowe would hardly have succeeded in resisting the 
appointment of the Committee on Destitute Children moved for 
by Sir S. Northcote. Unfortunately, the Exeter Hall fanaticism, 
aggravated by that of the North, would probably have compelled 
the Minister to yield; but there certamly never was a case in 
which the appointment of a Committee was less justifiable. The 
condition ot destitute children had been elaborately investigated, 
and certain conclusions had beenarrivedat; butneither tlhe volumes 
containing the conclusions, nor those containing the evidence upon 
which these conclusions were founded, bad been read. It was excel- 
lent policy for those who objected tothereportof the Commissioners 
to insist upon an instant re-investigation. There was some chance 
that, when people came to read what the Commissioners really 
said, they would agree with those authorities. But such an 
agreement might have jeopardized the existence of that religious 
organization called the Ragged School Union, by suggesting to 
some the propriety of withdrawing their subscriptions. Lord 
Shaftesbury and his satellites acted, therefore, with true worldly 
wisdom in at once “appealing to heaven” against the Education 
Commissioners before there was time to compare the Ragged School 
Union's account of the Report with the reality. But it is ver 
questionable whether the success of this intolerant party will 
conduce much to the public advantage. It is difficult 
enough now to obtain the gratuitous services of ¢minent 
men as commissioners. One of the conditions upon which alone 
it is possible to expect that such persons will continue to devote 
their valuable time and abilities to the investigation of various 
subjects of public interest is that their opinions, when delivered, 
shal! be treated with some respect. Noclaim, of course, is made 
that whatever opinions they may have formed, or whatever re- 
commendations they may have made, those opinions and recom- 
mendations shall be carried into practical effect. But the 
least they are entitled to is that their Report should be 
calmly and deliberately examined. It is certainly not fit, 
indeed it is searcely decorous, that even before the pub- 
lication of the whole Report and its appendices, a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons should, at the in- 
stigation of those who are dissatisfied with that Report, 
be appointed to examine into the very same points which have 
just formed the subject of a two years’ investigation—that ques- 


tions almost identical with those issued by the Commissioners 
should be issued by the Parliamentary Committee—and that 
those against whom judgment has been given should be per- 
mitted to get up an ex parte case in answer to the facts elicited 
by the Commissioners. In short, it is monstrous that a dozen 
gentlemen—some of them utterly ignorant of the subject which 
they are called upon to investigate—others of them deeply 
committed to special views and crotchets, who must certainly 
be considered far from impartial witnesses, should be allowed to 
sit in judgment upon a Report which has taken years to elabo- 
rate, which is founded on inquiries much more extensive than 
any which can be made by a Parliamentary Committee, and 
which has been drawn up by men not only of various opinions, 
but of admitted impartiality, 


THE GREAT FIRE. 


GaeAt as has been the Joss from the fire which still rages 
near London Bridge, it is but a trifle compared with what 
it might have been under slightly altered circumstances. Looking 
upon that dense neighbourhand | and upon that crowded river, it 
seems a piece of rare good fortune that the march of the de- 
vouring element should have been arrested where it was. The 
night was calm, and turned almost into day by the soft moonlight 
which so strangely mingled with the lurid glare of flame. If we 
imagine such a fire as this occurring on a long, dark winter 
night, and amid a gale of wind, we shall have before our minds a 
picture of confusion, horror, and human helplessness from the 
reality of which let us hope that this great city may be long pre- 
served. Awful as was the event, and vast as has been the ruin, it is 
almost impossible to avoid looking upon the shattered walls, with 
the blaze and smoke around them, the glassy river in the front, 
and the tranquil moon above, without yielding to the delusion 
that we are at some grand entertainment on the model 
of the Surrey Gardens, ands that this is a canvas effigy 
of some city with a foreign name which is burning in felicitous 
make-believe for the amusement of the crowd upon the 
bridge. Certainly the spectacle is not the less imposing because 
the calamity is real, nor because the public are admitted to con- 
template it free of charge. Incomparably the finest exhibition 
in or near London during the past week has been the fire in 
Tooley-street ; and we should suppose that its popularity must 
have seriously affected all the usual haunts of pleasure-seekers, 
while to the proprietors of cabs, omnibuses, and boats of every 
kind this great disaster has been a source of unexampled profit. 
The whole fleet of wherries, and the whole army of what are 
called mudlarks, gathered rapidly to the scene of action, and has 
been working all the week with untiring energy at the collection 
of the various spoil. It would be difficult to decide whether 
more invention and activity were shown in contending against 
the calamity or in improving it. Firemen drove their engines 
and watermen urged their boats with equal zeal towards the 
same point. In many a humble home tie tradition of this 
night’s golden harvest will be long preserved. It saw the de- 
struction of some large fortunes and the accumulation of many 
small ones, The diffusion of wealth caused by this vast sacrifice 
of property was so general that we believe some feeble driblets of 
emolument reached even the proprietors of the tolls of Southwark 
and Waterloo Bridges. 

We are accustomed to congratulate ourselves, year by year, 
upon the growth of trade. The enormous increase in the quantity 
of goods imported into this country demands a corresponding 
increase in the extent of wharves and warehouses for their re- 
ception. The magnificent structures which are now a mass of 
burning ruins attested, by the fulness of their many floors, the 
activity of British commerce. If it should be said that there is 
danger to the whole of London from these vast accumulations of 
inflammable articles, it might be answered with some truth that 
London exists through that very trade which threatens to de- 
stroy it. A small additional facility in landing and storing 
goods causes a small difference in the cost at which they may 
be imported, and perhaps decides the importer’s choice between 
London and some other market. A slight interference with the 
freedom of action of these great whartingers of the Thames 


might possibly divert their business into other hands, and seri- 
— amage the port of London while benefiting its active 
rivals. Yet, while we admit the force of this consideration, we 


cannot help observing that the danger from some of the stores 
kept in Tooley-street is of the same nature, although not of equal 
magnitude, with that which arises from a magazine of gunpowder, 
Hemp and jute, oil, tar, tallow, and saltpetre are heaped together 
in such enormous quantities, that if once a flame is kindled in 
any one of the many compartments of these many warehouses, 
the conflagration must inevitably attain such a size and power 
that all the appliances of what are called fire-proof buildings 
wil prove we. Engines, men, horses, and steam-power, 
are all as helpless before one of these storehouses of combus- 
tibles as a single savage who flies from the fire as it spreads 
over a plain covered with dry grass and underwood. Even 
the river, which might seem a sure defence, helps to 
increase the danger by bearing on its rising tide the 
flaming oil and grease. The tall new buildings, of which some have 
fallen and others still stand unharmed, really seem to be as 
dangerous, both to their oceupiers and to the neighbourhood, as 
the crazy, tumble-down wood and plaster which, at Rotherhithe 
and Lambeth, contrast so strangely with the sumptuous brick 
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and stone of London Bridge. At one point of the river you 
see a landing-place and lofts of mouldering timber, with ample 
stores of old rope, canvas, and rags of all the varieties known 
to paper-makers. The proprietor of this interesting collection 
is some Mr. Quilp, who smokes his pipe all day, either squatted 
among his bales or enjoying the air and the river view from a 
sort of terrace above his wharf, caring not one farthing where 
the sparks from his pipe, and the matches with which he lights 
it, all. Neither his workmen, nor his children, if he has any, 
ever betray by their conduct the smallest consciousness that d 

tarred rope is easily inflammable, and that a fire upon these ill- 
constructed premises would probably cost all their lives. At 
another point of the river you see a noble range of 
modern buildings filled with the produce of every country, and 
fitted with every contrivance for receiving and shipping goods. 
The proprietor is probably a member of Parliament or an 
alderman. A strict and elaborate system directs every move- 
ment and checks every irregularity—and particularly that of 
smoking—upon the premises. Yet the second of these examples 
of water-side architecture is not more secure from fire than the 
first, while the effect of a conflagration upon the neighbourhood 
would be infinitely more disastrous. The business done on the 
banks of the Thames, as well as the mode of doing it, has always 
involved great risk of loss from fire. But the risk was about 
equal everywhere, and the loss of ms ge on any particular 
oceasion was likely to be moderate. But now that the growth of 
trade demands these enormous warehouses, the loss by fire is not 
limited to the destruction of the contents of one of them, but 
might, if the wind happened to be high and the tide low, extend 
to every building and ship within a radius of half a mile. Pre- 
cautions taken at one wharf are no security against carelessness 
or defective construction or arrangement at another. No doubt 
it is convenient, as well as lucrative, to do business on a very 
large scale ; but still, if the Tower, and all the shipping between 
it and the Bridge were now dust and cinders, it would be doubtful 
whether even London could afford to carry on trade upon such 


terms. 

The death of Mr. Braidwood in this great fire will be acknow- 
ledged as a personal loss by every householder in London. The 
firemen felt the same confidence in their lamented chief that 
soldiers feel in a general who has often shown them the way to 
victory. The public looked to Mr. Braidwood in a fire just as in 
war or intestine strife it would have looked to the late Duke of 
Wellington. The lamented chief of the Fire Brigade seems to 
have possessed all the qualities which mark a great commander. 
He had a quick and sure judgment, unfaltering nerve, and un- 
bounded fertility of resource ; and he had improved these gifts 
by a | forty years’ experience. At the age of sixty-one he 
combined vast practical knowledge with unimpaired energy and 
capacity to endure fatigue. He was just at the time of life 
when perhaps a man does his accustomed daily work best, 
although he might fail if he attempted new work, or 
work which he had long disused. The strongest proof of 
the value of his services is afforded by the fact that, after 
he was struck down, no one seemed to know what was to 
be done next. It was like the death of a general at the crisis of 
a hard-fought battle. The small and exhausted band of firemen 
became every minute more unequal to the tremendous conflict, 
and they were now discouraged by their leader's fall. As the 
conflagration spread, neither skill nor boldness could do mare 
than look on and apply some feeble palliatives, and await such 
deliverance from this plague of fire as it might please Providence 
to send. On Sunday it was told over all London that the limits 
of destruction were, as it was hoped, fixed, but that within those 
limits the conflagration raged with unabated fury. It was known 
that the loss of property would be enormous, but every one felt 
that the greatest loss was in the death of the veteran chief of the 
Fire Brigade, the bold and wary Scotchman whose presence 
brought order amid confusion, and on whom all London had so 
long relied for aid and counsel] amid the fear and helplessness of 
that most terrible calamity, a fire in a crowded house at night. 


GEMS AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


T is certainly one of the most valuable of the functions of 
societies devoted to Art, Literature, or Science, that they 
should, from time to time, employ their influence in collecting, 
for temporary exhibition, as large and complete series as can be 
got together of any special classes of the objects falling within 
their scope. The Gallery in Pall Mall has long familiarized us 
with the ready liberality with which English gentlemen allow 
their choicest works of art to be removed to London for the grati- 
fication and the refinement of the public. A London Guild has 
lately closed its Hall after an exhibition as novel as it was in- 
structive. It may be hoped that others of those time-honoured 
and wealthy municipal societies may follow so happy an example. 
During the last fortnight, the Society of Antiquaries have had 
on exhibition a rich collection of illuminations culled from man 
a wealthy library ; while the Archeological Institute, in no spirit 
of rivalry, but with no less discrimination in their choice of 
subjects, gathered into their rooms in Suffolk-street an assem- 
blage of collections of gems such as assuredly have never before 
been seen in one place. Both these exhibitions, indeed, represent, 
in some degree, the prevalence of a fashion. Illumination has late! 
undergone a sort of renaissance. It has been a fashion wi 
some young ladies and an occupation with others. To the 


former it presented many of the conditions involved in one 
problem of their lives; for a result on the whole pretty is attain- 
able with a small exercise of artistic skill and with little or no 
mental exertion. To others, who have had the patience and the 
= to draw accurately and to give the minute care ne 

or the detail, and have possessed, moreover, the requisite sensi- 
bility in chromatic harmony, illuminating becomes a pursuit in 
which they may rise to the production of original results. To 
the latter in a better sense, but to every one in some sense, the 
exhibition at Somerset House was one of interest. For the student 
+ peas art its instruction was of another and much higher 

nd. 

But illumination is an art of the past, There is no harmon 
that can blend, there is no art that can associate, the exact quain 
ness prescribed by the narrow margin of the manuscript, the 
near horizon, and the paucity of objects forming the little world 
of the monastic scribe, with the expanding conditions of modern 
life, and the ever-widening prospect that opens before the eyes 
and the sympathies of the artist of our time. Illumina 
manuscripts may be beautiful, but they belong to an age that is 
gone, and the art that produced them can only be revived as an 
anachronism, or in a form so changed in its objects and its spirit 
as to be illumination no more. Like the Jade vases of India and 
China, exquisitely beautiful as some of them are, they will fetch 
a price in the market, but it will not be a sum that can repre- 
sent the time, much less the artistic energy, expended on them. 

The collecting of gems is no less a fashion, though one neces- 
sarily confined to the comparatively rich. No one has forgotten 
how England was represented at Moscow at the coronation of 
Alexander II. The Ambassador, with his single order—but 
that the noblest in Christendom—stood surrounded by Princes 
and Embassies, the smallest personage of whom was clothed 
in stars. The Ambassadress set a fashion no less simple to the 
ladies of Russia. The wealth of diamonds that sparkled around 
her seemed gaudy beside the ornaments—chaste, but singular 
—that adorned our noble countrywoman. Set in the lightest 
network of enamelled gold, after a cingue cento pattern, and tied, 
as it were, here and there by rivets formed of single diamond 
the parure that Lady Granville wore consisted of suites o' 
cameos and intaglios selected from the noble collection of gems 
which re nts a fragment of the wealth@f the ducal House of 
Devonshire. Of course, no one can inspect a gem on a lady's 
brow, even though upon it, as on that central Sard, crouches in 
almost living tension the godlike form of a Diomed, cut by the 
very hand of Dioscorides. A luge amethyst may carry its d 
Sassanian intaglio and Pehlevi inscription, but the Head 
Shahpur cannot be scrutinized on it; and a necklace may reveal a 
cameo, ever so exquisite, but who shall dare to scan the features 
and the form of the Nymph that actually blushes on the rosy 
onyx? But however quaint the fancy and embarrassing to 
the looker-on this mode of exhibiting gems may seem, there can 
be no doubt that Russian wealth has found a new object, and 
that the exhibition which has been recently closed in Suffolk- 
street was indirectly the result of a fashion which at least 
received a stimulus from the English Embassy at Moscow. 

The rich cluster of gem-collections at the Archzological Insti- 
tute embraced, besides the beautiful ornaments worn by Lady 
Granville, the remainder of the great collection from which they 
had been selected. The Arundel and the Bessborough collections, 
better known by the title of the Marlborough gems, were contri- 
buted by the Duke of Marlborough; and her Majesty permitted 
the series at Windsor to be added to the exhibition during the 
last two or three days that it was open. Mr. Beresford. Hope 
contributed a few stones of exceptional interest, from their size 
and mineralogical rarity; while Mr. Rhodes was there with a 
selected number from that known as the Praun or Mertens- 
Shaaffhausen collection, which is his property, and on which Mr. 
King has recently drawn so largely for his work on gems. 
individual taste of Mr. E. Waterton, Mr. O. Morgan, and other 
connoisseurs, was represented in less considerable series. 

Altogether it was such an assemblage of gems as has certainly 
never Before been seen in this country. One may naturally ask, 
what has been the result of the exhibition? Has the considerable 
number of visitors who went to see it carried away from it any 
adequate result, in the Dem it was calculated to give to the in- 
formed taste, or in the directing impulse which so splendid an exhi- 
bition might be expected to communicate to untrained estheti- 
cism? Has art or archeological lore reaped a result calculated to 
reward the patience and the urbanity of Mr. Way and the gentle- 
men who with him originated the scheme, ps undertook the 
onerous responsibility and the labour involved in carrying it out? 

As far as the great proportion of the invited visitors were con- 
cerned, the exhibition, like most others, was probably an entire 
failure. The room was too small for a multitude, and a multi- 
tude was always there. Even for the connoisseurs of London, the 
room was not too large nor the light too brilliant, but when its 
small area was filled by ladies,not a gem could be seen. But 
that valuable results were gained at intervals by men who went 
to study and to gain them we are convinced, and we trust that 
the accomplished Honorary Secretary, Mr. Way, will be able to 


collect these results and give them to the world ; for there are 
few Englishmen who could do this so well. 
The small proportion of real antique, as com with the 


cingue cento and modern works, no doubt proved at a first in- 
spection a source of disappointment. But then the exceed- 
ing difficulty of finding cameos of veritably classic times, the 
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suspicious character of many a gem that at first arrested the 
attention by the Greek letters of an inscribed name, or by the 
classical ensemble and chaste simplicity that at once draws the 
eye of the connoisseur—though only that some too modern 
symbol or too finished detail may, perhaps, on closer inspec- 
tion undeceive him—these all became, as it were, excitements 
to the chase, and rendered too short the hours devoted to the 
pursuit of what was to be learned and to be appreciated amid 
so many beautiful works of every period. And, indeed, without 
entering on that minute inspection which alone was competent 
to inform the inquirer in the majority of cases when an intaglio 
was to be examined, there was enough in the splendid cameos, 
and in the larger and more prominent intaglios, to reward a care- 
ful scrutiny. Toa fragment of the latter class, on a dark Sard, 
carrying the name of Apollonides, universal attention was drawn 
by a label announcing that for it, and in fact, on account of the 
signature alone, a Duke of Devonshire had paid a thousand 
guineas. The connoisseurs regarded the signature with grave 
suspicion, whilst the undoubting many probably smiled at the 
folly, and forgot to give the credit due to the wealthy noble who 
sought at any price to secure in his purchase of this gem from 
Stosch what, if genuine, would be a unique monument, though 
nothing more, of one of the world’s early as well as greatest 
artists. 

But of those great artists, though the names of few be known, 
there were glorious works enough to afford means for appre- 
ciating the magic art that within the girdle of a ring-stone 
could portray some thought with the simplicity and strength of 
epic poetry, or delineate with the power of life the features of 
some king of men, and that could rise through the several stages 
of hero-worship from the portraiture of a patron Mecenas, an 
august Cesar, an heroic Diomed, to a mythic Hercules, and to 
the expression in simple majesty of a divine Minerva. One 
might look with astonishment into the deep-cut garnet (unique, 

rhaps, merely as a stone) in which “ Gaios,” (or some one for 

im?) fashioned the head of Sirius the Dogstar—his ears erect, 
his jaws open and revealing far down the recesses of his throat—a 
gem of which, by the way, a counterpart exists ou a so-called 
Topaz at St. Petersburg. Or one might equally admire the great 
amethyst, also in the Bessborough division of the Marlborough 
Collection, incised too deeply for the recognition of its subject 
in the stone, but that, close 4 , the sealing-wax impression of it 
revealed in astonishing prominence the casque and stern cold 
beauty of Pallas, from the hand of Eutyches, the son of 
Dioscorides, as told in his sharply lettered signature. A Julius 
Cesar, austere as ever Julius was, but hardly so severely stern as 
the great Dioscorides’ portrait in the British Museum, frowned 
in a cornelian of the Arundel Collection. 

Indeed, when one begins to particularise the choice intaglios of 
this ephemeral exhibition, one’s memory is crowded with the array 
of them; each claiming and disputing with another the place of 
distinction, the more so when one admits to the competition the 
finely elaborated work of cinque cento and later times. Nor are the 
cameos less embarrassing when one has to make a selection from 
them. Among the intaglios indeed there were comparatively few 
that from their size or situation could be so seen as to be appre- 
ciated in the almost total absence of impressions taken from 
them; whereas the cameo presents features that can be readily 
scanned, and must needs arrest the attention of the least ardent 
amateur. The exquisite taste with which artists of every age 
have availed themselves of the different tints of the layers of 
stone that characterize the banded agates, agate-jaspers and 
other forms of and mixtures with chalcedony, gives to this class 
of gems a peculiar charm. By uniting to the relief of the en- 
graving that chromatic relief produced by the artifice of the 
engraver who thus takes advantage of the different layers that 
form the stratified substance of his Onyx, Sardonyx, or Nicolo, 
a distinctness of outline is produced, and a contrast in the 
different parts of the subject that endow the cameo with some- 
thing of the character of a picture, without taking from it its 
attributes as a production of the engraver’s tool. Few could 
pass the famed onyx of Cupid and ipo in nuptial procession 
without stopping to inspect it, and even the connoisseur, in 
spite of the evident forgery and anachronism of the incised 
name of Tryphon, was loth to refuse to it the prestige of an 
antique, so rarely allowed to be conferred on this dom of gems. 

Another interesting subject connected with gem collections con- 
sists in the materials employed, and especially those which the 
ancients selected to engrave on. The extent of the knowledge of 
minerals which the Greeks or Romans possessed even after the 
conquests of Alexander is still by no means ascertained, and 
Pliny is yet without a trustworthy editor in the important 
books of gis great work which are devoted to this subject. The 
splendid jacynth of Mr. Beresford-Hope, a wonderful green 
turquoise carrying a noble cameo of Livia Augusta, in the 
Bessborough Collection, one or two Sards of hyacinthine 
characters in the Arundel Series, several very interesting but 
medigval or modern stones in the Royal Collection, and others of 
undoubted antiquity in the Devonshire Collection and in that of 
Mr. Rhodes, all went to show that modern science is not without 
material for grappling with this chapter of classical antiquities, 
and that in a more exact manner than has yet been done. Even 
Mr. King, in his admirable book, has fallen into errors in this 
part of his undertaking. 

May we not hope that the opportunity which has thus 
been afforded, though for so brief a time, may engender other 


similar opportunities! Such gatherings of great and rarely seen 
collections into one room gather also the men who can study 
them with advantage to themselves and to one another. Doubt- 
less, the introductions thus brought about are of the greatest 
advantage, and that men directly or indirectly interested in a 
common object should become better known to each other is a 
great result. That such men should have the opportunity of 
studying what they thus have in common in the grandest collec- 
tions that can be got together for a time must also be an invalu- 
able boon tothem. But it is.a pity that the two advantages 
should not be combined ; that some result should not tlow from 
the opportunities that thus arise in which the common action of 
men of different pursuits, but who have a common centre of in- 
terest, should be felt in a conjoint effort to bring their several 
experiences to bear on it. Where a terminology is wanted, where 
canons of criticism need to be laid down, where points of anti- 
quarian interest or of classical importance require elucidation, or 
where the authenticity or age or subject of some great work have 
to be asserted, surely the combined action of a sort of jury of 
men interested in various ways in these ~— might be obtained 
to discuss them. In no subject is such a conjoint action more 
needed than in this department of gems. The debt which the 
student of art owes to Mtr. Way will be largely increased if he 
will undertake to organize such a jury. It need not bea per- 
manent body, like a society ; nor should it be a numerous one. 
The owners of princely collections might contribute to such a 
cause in a manner that would cost them nothing. They would, 
indeed, add largely, in the eyes of intelligent men, to the value of 
their collections by encouraging the accurate description of them, 
and they would greatly further the cause of knowledge by giving 
to the half-dozen gentlemen that should compose such a jw 
facilities of access to the invaluable treasures which the wealt 
and taste of themselves or their forefathers have brought 
together. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


A FEW weeks ago, when Mr. Cowper was asked in the House 
of Commons if it were true that a ride was to be made 
through Kensington Gardens, he replied that it was so, but that 
it would run through a part of the grounds very little fre- 
quented, and therefore no harm would be done. Even if this 
were literally true, the answer was, to say the least, unsatisfac- 
tory; for one of the chief attractions in these Gardens lay in the 
circumstance that they included spots where, removed from the 
more frequented walks and the bustling drives and rides of Hyde 
Park, something like actual solitude prevailed, among grassy 
nooks and woody glades which almost tempted the pedestrian to 
fancy himself, for a time, far away from the busy hum of the 
great city. But it is not literally true that the ground 
where the new ride lies was unfrequented. On the con- 
trary, it lies in the most beautiful part of the Gardens south of 
the Serpentine, where the undulating turf, dotted with noble 
forest trees, assumes its most parklike character ; and it was the 
favourite haunt, not as has n said, of a few nursery-maids, 
guardsmen, and children, but of all those within reach who 
delight in sylvan scenery such as no other public garden in 
Europe affords. And this has been smuggled away from those 
who do not care or who cannot afford to ride, with a feeble joke 
and a lame excuse in a manner that, to say the least, smacks of 
selfishness. 

Passing through the dry arch on the south side of the water, a 
broad avenue strongly railed off runs along’ by the banks of 
rhododendrons, and then, branching into two, sweeps with along 
curve round among the woodland— 

And cuts us from the best of all our land, 
A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle out ; 

so that not the ride alone, but a great space inside, is rendered 
almost inaccessible to foot passengers, and a part even of 
one of the great avenues is intruded on. Here, at their 
ease, horsemen and horsewomen ride among the trees, and 
the beautiful turf is all cut up by horses’ hoofs. You cannot 
walk where you will, for the long rails, stretching in unsightly 
lines, everywhere bar the passage, except that here and there 
you are permitted to cross the sacred ride by a few narrow stiles 
opened in the barriers. Thus the many are inconvenienced and 
have their pleasure curtailed for the benefit of the few, and 
some who used to delight in these gardens have retired from 
them in disgust altogether in consequence of what the 
feel to be a selfish intrusion on their old privileges. The deed, 
perpetrated without a word of notice, is felt to be akin to a pro- 
— once, it is said, made by Queen Caroline, to enclose, for the 

oyal behoof, part of Hyde Park; and it is recollected that 
when she pe the Minister of the day, Sir Robert Walpole, 
“What it would cost” to do so? she was answered—* What 
will it cost your Majesty ?—only three Crowns.” No Crown 
runs any risk of being lost by the outrage on Kensington 
Gardens; but those who have brought it about bid fair to 
lose a portion of that respect with which English people like 
to regard the high officers of State, and a flippant joke 
about nursery-maids and guardsmen will not suffice to restore 
good humour. Neither is the position of those for whose ex- 
clusive benefit the innovation was made improved by their 
new privilege, for oT lay themselves necessarily open to 
the charge of a se encroachment on the pleasures of 


their poorer brethren. Surely one would think that the 
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long sweep of noble drives and rides in Hyde Park, unrivalled in | Mr. Spencer will insist on having MEY Seay “wctea wna and 


any capital of Europe, might have satisfied the most greedy | learned, and applied on scientific principles. 


appetite for space without intrusion on the retirement of the 
Gardens. But we trust that it is not yet too late, by a vigorous 
outery, to remedy this atrocious blunder. Let Old Kensington 
and South Kensington, Bayswater and Tyburnia. look to it before 
use and wont establish a right of way, and it maybe that “ the 
days of peace and slumbrous calm,” such as Kensington 
Gardens once knew, are not yet fled for ever; and let the per- 
sonally innocent, but most unwelcome intruders consider the 
moral of the story of the rich man and the stolen ewe-lamb, and 
beware how, even unawares, they go and do likewise, 


REVIEWS. 


SPENCER ON EDUCATION.* 


Cv. is scarcely possible that a man with an active mind, capable 
of sustained thought, and tolerably unbiassed, should weigh 
the great subject of education, and have nothing to tell us 
that it conceras us to hear. Mr. Spencer’s Essays are well 
worth reading, and suggest some important practical improve- 
ments. At the same time, we think that he overrates the value 
and novelty of what is true in his views of education, and fails 
to establish many of his main points. He wishes to institute a 
purely scientific education, and to do away with our present 


system of attending to classics and history. This opens an im- | 
_ Spencer would keep a little more distinctly before himself and 


portant inquiry, and its investigation would have been much 


more interesting if Mr. Spencer had shown that he understands | 
the reasons upon which the study of the classics is founded. 


He also descends to such infinitely poor clap-trap as to ask 
whether, when a son turns out badly and quarrels with his 
father, the parent would not find it more advantageous to 
have a practical acquaintance with the principles of etholo 

than to be able to translate a chorus of schylus. If 
such an argument were worth answering, we might ask in 
return whether the father would not much rather be told of a 
good skilful tutor than of the laws of optics. There is, too, 
throughout Mr. Spencer’s book, abundant evidence of an abso- 
lute ignorance of the higher seats of English education, and of 
the men who are holding the higher offices in the profession of 
schoolmaster. Statistics of what the author calls middle-class 
schools, and anecdotes drawn from the experience of a few 
private friends, appear to constitute all his data for judging of 
the existing state of English education. Mr. Spencer evidently 
believes that all the sons of the wealthier classes in England are 
engaged in such an intense application to learning by rote rules 
of grammar which they do not understand as seriously to hurt 
their health. He ought to stay at Eton for a week, and he 


- might convince himself that there at least there are eight hundred 


boys who are sedulously and successfully prevented from over- 
exerting their minds. 

The first of these essays discusses the question of the relative 
value of knowledge. What knowledge is of most worth? and the 
answer is—science. Nothing but science satisfies any of the 
criteria by which the worth of knowledge is to be tested. Mr. 
Spencer asks, what are the objects for which knowledge has to 

rovide? In the first place, it has to teach us how to preserve 
Tife and health, and this science does. Then it has to teach us 
the due discharge of parental functions, and science alone can 
teach these. So science alone can interpret national life. Science 
is necessary for art in its highest forms, and “for purposes of 
discipline, intellectual, moral, religious, the most efficient study is 
once more—science.” This is carried out by asserting that all the 
business time of education should be devoted to science, and the 
leisure hours to esthetics, while the finishing stage of education 
should be to learn how to educate. Every man and woman ought 
to contemplate the probability of being a parent, and therefore 
the last thing taught at school ought to be how to teach and 
manage children. As we have said, the real relations of the 
study of science to the branches of knowledge now studied are 
not taken up by Mr. Spencer with any competent knowledge. He 
does not appear to have any definite idea whether he means that 
a few scientific men are practically moral, religious, and poetical, or 
whether these are consequences that science generally produces. 
He never notices the great difficulties in the way of scientific educa- 
tion which have led most educational authorities to rely on some 
other discipline of the mind—the difficulty of avoiding superficial 
cram—the difficulty of bringing a mind busied with the accepted 
phenomena of nature to understand how very unimportant all 
external phenomena are as compared with the character of the 
individual—the difficulty of digdling the arrogance and pedantry 
of scientific smatterers. It is not worth while to argue the great 
question of the relative —— of a classical training, because 
we do not find that Mr. Spencer really presents it in any new 
light to those who are familiar with it; but we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Spencer's book affords a striking illustra- 
tion of one head of this superiority, and that is, the more 
intimate connexion which an acquaintance with the great 


’ minds of past ages and with the wisest and wittiest things 
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that have been said and written has with common sense. 


e are to accept no 
knowledge but our own. Science is necessary to teach us how 
everything around us is made and done. Now, the common sense 
of mankind has long ago decided that much of this sort of know- 
ledge is superfluous. We are not to wait to sit down until we 
know the mechanical principles on which a chair is constructed, 
nor to wait for a glass of water until we know how to 
make a | mon Other people may make chairs and pumps 
for us. Any particular mechanical process that may happen 
to interest us is of course a very good subject of educa- 
tion, but we shall take the vast bulk of these processes for 
granted, if we are wise. In the same way, Mr. Spencer wants to 
persuade us that no mother can bring up a child properly unless 
she understands the sciences of biology and peychology. When 
we come to examine practically what Mr. neer means, we 
find that what is chiefly intended is that a mother ought to know 
that the laws of biology pronounce that a child ought to have 
warm clothing and lots of good food, and that the laws of psycho- 
logy enjoin that children should be taught to use their hands and 
eyes, and should be firmly but rationally punished. When these 
things are put in a simple way, most women will either 
assent to them at once, or will like to think over their 
—— application. If a young mother is assured by 

er doctor or hears from her friends that her little boy should 
have a mutton-chop a day, she will give him one; but Mr. 
Spencer wishes us to believe that she cannot give the mutton- 
chop in any proper and thoroughly beneficial way unless she 
knows that she is obeying a biological law. e wish Mr. 


his readers what these biological laws are. They are merely 
systematic records of empirical observations as to animal life. 
For all practical purposes it is just as useful to know the general 
results of such observations as to see these general resuits put 
into a scheme of gradual subordination. That is, it is quite as 
good to know the rules of health superficially as to know them 
as they come under the nomenclature of a scientific classification, 
This classification is useful for the purposes of wide and accurate 
investigation ; but in ordinary life it is better, because it is less 
pretentious and confusing, to say that chicken-broth is a good 
thing for the sick, than to say that the laws of biology show that 
the stewed flesh of fowls benefits invalids. 

The three last essays are on intellectual, moral, and physical 
education. The pith of that on intellectual education is that 
children should be taught facts first, and taught them by per- 
sonal observation, and that then should come the rules. The 
essay on moral education aims at showing that — childish 
fault and error should be punished by letting the child bear the 
natural consequences of its fault, which acts as a warning for the 
future, and satisfies its natural sense of justice. For example, if 
a child litters its toys on the floor, it should not be scolded or 

unished by having to bear some irrelevant penalty, such as 

ing put in the corner, but it should be made to pick 
the toys up. The essay on physical education endea- 
vours to prove that children should be warmly clad, 
have plenty of meat given them, and never overwork their 
brains. All these propositions are more or less true, and it may 
be agreeable and instructive to read an able exposition of them. 
But Mr. Spencer comes before us as a scientific reformer 
of the whole system of education, and the truth that his views 
contain hardly warrants the pretension. It is an excellent thing 
that an untidy child should be made to pick up its toys; but 
there are, we believe, several families in which the discovery of 
this method of punishment was already known before Mr. Spencer 
revealed it. Inthe same way, it may be right that children’s 
legs should be kept warmer than at present. But thisisa simple 
point of management; and all that mothers wish to know is 
whether the children will be better or worse if they are lightly 
clad. It is a point partly for doctors to decide, and partly to be 
determined by experience. Mr. Spencer is great upon some 
biological laws, which, he tells us, establish that the heat of 
young animals should be carefully cherished. Very likely he is 
right; but it is not to be supposed that the advocates of naked 
legs were without their biological laws. We may suppose that. 
those useful auxiliaries of a theorist established that it was neces- 
sary to ward off susceptibility to cold, and that constant exposure 
was the appropriate means. The difficulty in all these cases is 
to choose between two dangers. If the child is overclad, it gets 
hot and tired ; if it is underclad, it gets pinched and numb with 
cold. A prudent mamma, unacquainted with biological laws, 
tries to hit on a happy medium, and protects her child against a 
chill without throwing him into a state of heat that will probably 
bring on a cold. Even at the end of Mr. Spencer's essay, 
when all the biological laws relating to naked legs have been 
enunciated, we do not feel sure whether she is right or not. 
Somehow, we suspect she is. 

Some of Mr. Spencer's educational recommendations are more 
open to dispute. One of his doctrines is, that appetite is a safe 
guide, and that a child ought to be allowed to eat as much as it 

ikes of any sort of food. It would require a great many 
biological laws to make us believe that a child can be left in 
safety with an unlimited supply of strawberry jam. The conse- 
uence which ordinary experience would suggest would be, that 

e child would be very sick; but Mr. Spencer disposes of this 
by informing us that recent biological dot veries have shown 
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that the adolescent human body requires a great store of 
saccharine matter. That appetite is a safe guide seems to us as 

lainly contradicted by experience as any proposition that could 

elaiddown. A child has no regard to time or season, or to 
the soundness of the food, or to the thoroughness of the cooking. 
It swallows whatever gratifies its palate. We do not at all 
believe that a child would choose the meat which Mr. Spencer 
so much recommends, if it had a choice. Let us put six 
jam-tarts and a mutton-chop before a child, and see whether 
it will not rush at the tarts and neglect the chop. If so, 
appetite is a bad guide, for it bids the child choose the 
wrong thing, and also the wrong quantity of the wrong thing. 
The friends of the child must intervene between it and its appe- 
tite if the child is to keep well. We are not, however, prepared 
to say that Mr. Spencer would not sometimes be in the humour 
to agree with this. For, if there are biological laws bidding us to 
let children do as they like, there are, it appears, other biological 
Jaws that enjoin a constant superintendence. In one part of 
this volume he has insisted so strongly on the mind being allowed 
to develope itself in its own way, that he thinks it necessary to 
answer the objection that at that rate no training would be 
necessary. He owns that this would be so, were it not for the 
interposition of a curious and higher law. This iaw is to the 
effect that the higher the organization of an animal the longer 
it remains connected with the parent organism. Fortunately, 
this law had been sufficiently established by an observation of 
zoophytes before the time came when, in default of it, science 
must have dictated the abandonment of all education. Let us 
hope that the zoophytes may soon coutribute some generalization 
that will in like manner preserve the children of Mr. Spencer's 
followers from perennial stomach-aches. 


THE FALL OF ROME AND THE RISE OF THE NEW 
NATIONALITIES.* 


HE volume before us is a contribution to the stock of popular 
knowledge by the able and learned Master of Kidderminster 
School. His work on The Fall of Rome and the Rise of the New 
Nationalities purports to have been delivered as a series of 
lectures. We presume that it has been in a great measure 
re-cast and re-written since its delivery, both from the length to 
which each lecture extends, and from the reflection and research 
which have evidently been expended upon it, showing that it was 
thought and worked out as a complete whole in the mind of the 
lecturer, and is not merely a series of cosmographic views 
strung hastily together. At the same time, the work, for such 
we may fairly entitle it, bears tokens of being the production of 
aman very fully employed in other occupations, who seizes on 
every odd half-hour for a labour of love, and is obliged to depend 
to a great extent on popular authorities, and to draw his gene- 
ralizations from the generalizations of others rather than from 
complete personal survey of the facts themselves. Dr. Sheppard, 
in a modest and sensible preface, claims, we have no doubt with 
perfect truth, to have himself studied many of the ancient records 
on which his views are founded; but the subject, wide and 
various as it is, requires the labour of a life fully to embrace it, 
and it will be long, perhaps, before the master genius arises who 
shall free himself from the dependence into which every abbre- 
viator of this history necessarily falls upon Gibbon and Haliam, 
Guizot, Thierry, Michelet, and the host of writers who have 
laboured in the same field before him. Dr. Sheppard’s lectures 
are mainly founded upon the deep or brilliant theories of these 
well-known writers; but his range of kindred reading is very 
extensive, and his acknowledgment of his obligations is ample. 
The frequent use of long extracts from his auihorities may pre- 
judice, in some degree, the interest of his book as an inbtpendent 
istory ; but the defect, if such it is, is generally redeemed by 
the foree or piquancy of the matter thus abruptly introduced. 

That the views propounded in a work thus compiled should be 
sometimes crude, that among its infinite number of statements 
some should be incorrect or imperfect, may readily be pardoned. 
Such blemishes may be more than compensated by the move- 
ment and animation which will generally distinguish a com- 
position dashed off under the impulse of a genuine interest, 
released for ever so short a time from the trammels of & heart-crush- 
ing routine, and right glad to miss for a moment “ the rumbling 
of the wheels.” If we must complain, it would rather be of the 
style—curt, free and easy, perhaps bombastic—which is the be- 
setting sin of popular lecturers, and which may be too easily and 
fatally developed by the constant breathing of the French histo- 
rical atmosphere. Terrible is the havoc that has been made in 
the strong homely English of our fathers by Thiers and Thierry, 
and Michelet has almost avenged Waterloo. 

A work of so much labour, thought, and vigour of style was 
hardly to be expected from a member of the scholastic profession. 
No office is more toilsome, none more exhausting to the energies 
and spirits, than that of an instructor of boys; none, perhaps, 
more fretting and irritating in the demands it makes upon the 
attention. It has been well said by one of the most earnest and 
successful of the profession in our day, that the work of the 
school-room is the least of the schoolmaster’s daily labours. Yet 
it is only this constant, restless activity that saves him. If he 
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relaxes and gives way to the temptation to let his work degene- 
rate into mere routine, he inevitably subsides, under the 
leaden influences of his calling, into a drone, and at last into a 
dunce. With our usual proneness to impersonation, we are apt 
to attribute to the individual influence of Arnold the remarkable 
change which of late years has come over the great business 
of teaching. The fact, at least, is undoubted, and worth notice, 
that at the present day the most active and earnest of our 
young collegians run very generally into the scholastic line; 
and probably a large proportion of the University honours of 
the last quarter of a century are now worn by men who 
have chosen this laborious and obscure profession. The choice 
may have been generally determined by obvious present or 
proximate advantages rather than by any deliberate persuasion 
of the opportunity the profession seems actually to give for 
the exercise of literary tastes ; yet, in truth, our schoolmasters 
have shown zeal and ability in writing which might put to 
the blush other classes apparently more favoured. The ener- 
gies of some of the bende of our great schools are too well 
known to require even a passing notice. But the same spirit 
may be observed in many who hold a less conspicuous place 
in the profession. While the grammar-schools throughout the 
kingdom are very generally worked to the astonishment of 
those who remember what they were in the last generation, 
there is no set of men who contribute so much as their masters 
to that useful branch of literature—the delivery of popular 
lectures on history, philology, and physical science. 

If the wisest of the Romans instinctively attributed to the 
decline and corruption of their own educational institutions some 
of the most fatal symptoms of their national decay, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the more hopeful prospect thus presented 
to us. The extension of the subjects of teaching at the Univer- 
sities, and still more the requirements of various public exami- 
nations elsewhere, have created apparently a great demand for 
elementary books on history of a different kind from the dry 
manuals and synopses which were offered to the last generation. 
Dr. Sheppard's lectures aim at a philosophical exposition of causes, 
no Jess than a graphic representation of results. Luxury and 
slavery, the violent assaults of the barbarians, the more insidious 
under-current of Christianity, have each been put forward as the 
great motive cause of the downfall of the Roman empire, and 
it is a long and arduous work to trace the operation of any one 
of them. But in fact they all worked to the same end, some- 
times in combination, sometimes in opposition to one another ; 
and the true account of the great phenomenon—the most unique, 
perhaps, that has occurred in history—is only to be derived from 
a full examination of them all. 

Mr. De Quincey has an essay, written indeed with much of 
that fantastic exaggeration in which he sometimes revelled, yet 
grounded on a truth too little noticed, to show that the Byzan- 
tine empire—which has been the butt of general ridicule for its 
decrepitude and imbecility—must have really contained elements 
of extraordinary life and power. It lasted eleven hundred years ; 
it outlasted fifty vigorous young barbarisms ; it preserved Chris- 
tianity in the face of victorious Islamism; it embalmed the 
literature of free Greece, and kept at least the key of the chest 
which contained it. A similar apology may surely be advanced, 
and with far greater force, for the Upper Empire, the object of 
such unmeasured opprobrium in these days. Modern writers 
have drawn the most revolting pictures of the corruption 
engendered by its combined tyranny and sensuality. They have 
shown with redundant eloquence how all sense of right and 
decency, every aspiration after the good and pure, every 
sentiment of freedom and independence, withered in the 
blight of the Cesarean despotism. Religion and morality, art 
and science, crumbled in a common wreck; slavery ate like a 
canker into the body politie; poverty dogged the heels of 
slavery ; depopulation followed upon poverty; no vigorous 
feeling remained except a burning hatred to Christianity ; no 
pleasure retained its piquancy save the delight of seeing inno- 
cence devoured by the lions. 

Now for all these inferences there is no doubt abundance of 
textual testimony ; but how few of us observe that most of them 
may be applied with almost equal force to the last century of the 
Free State! Learned and eloquent writers (Duruy, for instance, 
and Michelet) have sketched pictures of Rome be. So the Scipios 
and Gracchi, in which she is represented as already sinking deep 
into corruption and decline, a shadow of her former self, the 
mere shell of what was once the fresh and vigorous fruit of free- 
dom. The decline and fall of Rome began, so say the most 
brilliant of our philosophic historians, at least a century before 
Pharsalia. Her ruin was running headlong, anda very few years 
more of Pe pr unrule would have sufficed to bring the political 
and social edifice to the ground, a prey to Gauls and Germans, 
Augustus came just in time to bor ne an the tottering structure. 
Nothing in our view is more palpable than the sudden pause in this 
downward career which took place at that moment—nothing 
more clear than the fortune, or rather the Providence, which, by 
allowing the establishment of a strong government at the centre 
of civilization, preserved the old creation for at least three cen- 
turies, more dead, perhaps, than alive, and gave time at least for 
the consolidation of the great fruitful ideas of law and Chris- 
tianity. Whatever frightful pictures may be drawn of the cor- 
ruption and decrepitude of the Upper Empire, this at least is 
plain—that it had the strength and the spirit to resist every 
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attack from without, and to control every peccant humour within, 
for its appointed season. 

It is not perhaps for a people whose national life depends 
happily so much as ours on the free agency of its individual 
citizens, to appreciate the permanence imparted to an effete and 
corrupt community by a vast corporate officialism enthroned in 
its centre. This was the motive power which kept the wheels of 
the great machine working both at Rome and Constantinople. 
Men perished, customs died out ; but the principle which gave the 
impulse to national life continued efficient and durable. Awed 
by the mysterious power which they could not fathom or destroy, 
the barbarians allowed themselves to be absorbed into the system 
of the Empire, and continued for generations to work blindly in 
the same grooves with the feeble people upon whom they 
encroached. The vitality of the Empire survived even the 
separation of its parts. Its ideas were too great a solace to 
suffering men to be rejected, even in the throes of an organic 
revolution. Transformed and enlightened, it endures even to 
this day, in the great principles of social science which it impressed 
upon the new mae around it and within it. Neither Dr. 
Sheppard, we think, nor any of his brilliant precursors in the 
beaten track of anti-Imperial rhetoric, has fully appreciated the 

wer of the Empire as a bulwark against barbarism, or the 
important purpose it has served in the life of the human race, 
in preserving the continuity of social progress and perpetuating 
the ideas of ancient civilization. 


MRS. YELVERTON’S NOVEL.* 


M*®. YELVERTON might have written a very curious 
book. She had only to photograph herself, and her life- 
history, as the sentimental slang has it, might, if it did not 

int a moral, adorn a tale—and this whether it took the 

istorical or the analytical form. She has—were we to judge 

from the letters produced at the Dublin trial—quite enough of 
what novel-writers call “subjectivity” to produce a volume of 
Confessions which, if they did not rival Rousseau, might at 
least stand on the same shelf as Madame Sand’s Eile et Lui. 
And certainly her adventures by sea and land have yet to be 
written. What was revealed by the cautious eloquence of 
Serjeant Sullivan, or by the eloquent discretion of Mr. White- 
side, as to the life of Theresa Longworth before her adventures 
in the Crimea, only stimulates a not unnatural curiosity. We 
own that what we were told made us the more anxious to know 
what we were not told. The fair plaintiff's confidence was either 
too lavish or too prudish. She should have told us more or 
less about herself. There is her age, for example—that first 
and last of feminine secrets. It would be quite impossible, 
from the most detailed report of the case of Thelwall v. Yelverton, 
to ascertain what that is—whether she was eighteen or five- 
and-thirty when she first flashed out at Naples. One would like 
to know where Miss Longworth was born, who and what were 
her parents, where she lived, whence came her heart and whence 
her head, what happy country reared, what happier skies nurtured 
her young ideas—whether France or England, hill or dale, Derby- 
shire moors or Manchester warehouses, first warmed her fervid 
fancy. This no artist could paint so well as herself. We own that, in 
taking up the present volume, we looked to have our laudable 
interest in one who four months ago was a whole people’s heroine, 
at least in some measure satisfied. Undoubtedly there is much 
to tell. From the known we argue to the interest of the un- 
known. A young lady, who is now in France, and now at Naples, 
now yachting, either alone or in company—now the cynosure of 
all eyes at Malta, and the angel of the hospital at Galata—equal 
at once to breaking the hearts of Cardinals and dressing the sore 
legs of corporals—must have had antecedents worth telling. 
How came she by her varied experiences? Had she read life in 
men or in books? We all knew that she had turned over a good 
many pages—only what we sought to know was what she found 
written, or what mark she left there. 

If anybody buys the Martyrs to Circumstance with anything 
like the curiosity with which we took it,up, he or she will be 
terribly disappointed. We could almost believe that the publi- 
cation is a stupid hoax, and that its writer chuckles at the prac- 
tical joke she is playing off on the public curiosity. It would be 
unpolite to say that it isa discreditable catchpenny, but it would 
be certainly true. We could hardly believe that Mrs. Yelverton 
wrote it at all, unless we took into account all the circumstances. 
The letters read at Dublin were at least genuine. They came 
from the heart, whether that heart was the home of passion 
or plot. They at least had an object, and aimed straight at it, 
with no faltering pores and with no mean skill or experience. 
In this volume Mrs. Yelverton only sells her name. If, as she 
meee not unreasonably believed, any literary bill endorsed 
with her name could get discounted on easy terms at the pub- 
lisher’s, it did not much matter what she wrote. Such, certainly, 
seems to have been her conviction. The work is clearly ad- 
dressed to the railway-stall ; and if two shillings are of importance 
in the multiplepoinding—which, we suppose, means, or ought to 
mean, the many points of many suits now waiting interlocutors and 
complex judgments at the Briarean hands of the Scotch Themis 
—we shall not grudge the frequent florins which will be wasted 
on this worthless little volume. But there is a limit to toleration. 


* Martyrs to Circumstance. By the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton. London: 
Bentley. 1861. 


Black mail is not to be levied again. We admit the plea of the 
Hon. Mrs. Yelverton’s compulsion to write; and she may tax 
the public once, and the public will submit—not, perhaps, without 
amurmur. As it is, we are threatened with No. 2 of the Martyrs 
to Circumstance. The present work is only a part of a grand 
moral and sentimental epic. But an effusion which we can dismiss 
with contempt once, must be put down as a nuisance if it is re- 
peated. 

There is just enough of Mrs. Yelverton’s own history in these 
184 pages of thin print and thinner matter to be constantly 
suggesting the notion that it is an autobiography in disguise. 
“The Martyrs to Circumstance” are certain sisters of a rule 
which is new to the annalists of existing religious orders. We 
meet, for the first time in history, with the “Scurs of the 
Order of the Propaganda,” who, it seems, were the Sisters of 
Charity stationed at ‘“Stamboul” during the Crimean war. 
The amatory adventures of one of these interesting young 
females are detailed by an officer's wife who lodges in this semi- 
conventual establishment. If Mrs. Yelverton gives in this picture 
reminiscences of her own experiences while attached in the 
—- of a Sister of Mercy to the hospital at Galata, we can 
only say that she does not flatter herself. “Sister Thierna”’ is, 
we must say, even more gushing, more romantic, more foolish, 
and much more blasphemous, and talks worse French and more 
absurd sentimentalism than the lady whose letters stirred the 
sympathy of the whole of Ireland and a majority of England. 
Of the delicacy of the following scene, under the peculiar cireum- 
stances in which Mrs. Yelverton is placed, we do not trust 
ourselves to speak. The scene is the monastery. The Romeo 
and Juliet are “ Captain Cyril Etherington of the Royal 
Cannoniers,” and Sister Thierna :— 


With a bound like a young antelope, Thierna sprang from her writing- 
table to within a couple of yards of the window, then stopped short, far more 
confused than when she had worn the placard of her crime. Her heaving 
breast raised the folds of her white collar, her cheeks were suffused with a 
rose pink, her eyes looking up in melting azure, as she said in a tremulous 
voice, “Cyril! don’t you know me, Cyril ?” 

Her voice reached him like an electric wire: he bounded in through the 
window, and ere I could ejaculate my surprise, the supple figure was folded 
in the embrace of the stranger; his handsome brown beard and whiskers 
had got mingled and mixed up in a very odd way in the white veil, some of 
the folds drooping over his shoulder. Where the small was I could 
not clearly distinguish, There was a fluttering in the escaped parts of the 
garments, like the ruffling of a bird’s feathers struggling to get free; and a 
smothered masculine sound of “darling! my own darling!” penetrating 
through the toque part of the head-dress. 

“We must haul down that top-gallant sail,” he said, coming out from 
under the folds. He gave it a pluck, away flew the veil, toque, bandeau, 
and all the paraphernalia of the monstrous head-gear. .. . . 

With the veil had disappeared all that was solemn, severe, and old. She 
stood in her close-fitting habit, so neat, the personification of a bright, 
joyous wood-nymph, her eyes brim full of surprised delight, her mouth 
smiling, flexible, and soft, round her white teeth. No wonder he wanted to 
repeat jumping in at the window; but her eyes reproved him. 

“Remember, I am a novice,” she said, trying hard to look demure and 
staid; “and we are in a convent, a sacred place. You are no less sacrile- 
= than your ancestor Mars, who ran away with a vestal from the 
temple.” 

chs I will run away with you,” he exclaimed, . . . . 

Under his influence she became at once a yielding, gentle child. To him 
she seemed to have transferred her head as well as her heart, “as if in one 
long kiss he drew her whole soul through her lips, as sunlight drinketh dew.” 

his masculine apparition—for so I was bound to consider him—was not 
strictly or regularly handsome. There was something more than that; 
wore the stamp of power—of manly, undaunted, fearless bearing. His h 
was proudly set on, as though it could never bow, save to catch the whisper 
of a woman. His forehead was massive and square, the hair of a rich 
brown, growing in its own way, guiltless of artificial aid, The eye deep 
grey, overshadowed by long lashes, full, calm, and decisive. On the brow, 
which was a little heavy, indomitable will had set her seal, and his face 
would have had a stern character had it not been relieved by the mouth, 
which was full, soft, and might have been a shade too voluptuous, but for the 
shadow of a silky moustache; his teeth, which were of exquisite form and 
dazzling whiteness, threw an undefinable charm when he smiled, A soft, 
handsome brown beard, I have already described as making acquaintance 
with the veil of Thierna. .... His shell-jacket was buttoned up to the 
throat with tiny buttons, on which was written a word ; it ~ be ubique. 

“ What in the name of wonder are we sitting on?” said he, in a tone of 
perplexed diseomfort. 

“On my bed at night and divan in the day,” she replied. 

“ But it is nothing but sharp bars of iron,” he said, raising the thin 
mattress stuffed with chaff; “do you sleep on this ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “and dream I am Saint Lawrence on the gridiron.” 

“You would be far better off ina hammock, poor child! said he, as he 
drew her gently towards him, and stroked the only bit of smooth hair from 
her forehead. “Ah! what has become of it all?” he suddenly exclaimed, as 
he drew out to its full length the little short curl, for the first time discover- 
ing the loss of the long tresses, “ Did they cut it off? the monsters!” 

“Oh, no,” she laughed, “I cut it off myself, and the angel Gabriel has 

t a wig made of it, or I would have saved it for you... . . 

“ But, Cyril,” she whispered tremblingly—he had absorbed her power of 
resistance—* you do not want to take me away from here now ?” 

“ Not want to take you,” he echoed, “ you small offender! can look 
me in the face’—and he took her head between his hands and p! it oppo- 
site to his own—‘“and ask me that? Have you not led me a wild-goose 
chase half over Europe? And now you select Asia! Have I not gone about 
asking for a fair-haired little girl, like the love-sick swain singing ‘ Shep- 
herds, tell me, tell me, have you seen my Flora pass this way?’ And how 
many Floras did I bring to bay, but never the right one. Then I went 
Banshee-hunting, for that was the name of phantom yacht. Was I 
not put into lazaretto at Naples, wrecked off the Greek islands, burnt up on 
the coast of Tunis? Then you escaped for good, and left no trace, and AL 
into disgrace for taking ch leave of absence. Have I not climbed a 
minaret and crawled the tiles like a cat to get here? Have you not been a 
land-sprite and a sea-syren, alluring me on to the risk of my neck and 
limbs—to say nothing of my commission ? ask me if 


and want you 
now! Now that I have caught the phantom I never 
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along. How shall we get her down!” And he rose as if to put his pu 
= execution. “You are not afraid of the descent?” he asked, as Lo Rreld 


“No,” she replied, softly placing her hand upon him confidingly ; “I shall 
never fear to go wherever you guide. But listen, 1 must speak. And do 
not look so stern, or I cannot proceed with my speech.” 

“ Did I, my own?” his face softening into a tender expression, “ it was 
quite involuntary. Pray proceed.” 


Here is a specimen of Mrs. Yelverton’s philosophy which cer- 
tainly recals some of the Dublin letters :— 


“T cannot explain any of the phenomena you allude to; but I do believe 
in some yet unexplained affinity existing between two people who have an 
unaccountable influence and spiritual power over each other. I think there 
is some connexion between mind and mind, which has not yet been defined 
by any abstract theory. There may be a perceptive faculty yet undis- 
covered, or rather unnamed ; for, like dreams, it has been known and felt 
from the beginning of the world, but never thoroughly analyzed. In fact, 
those abstruse reasoning minds, who have attempted to fathom these 
mysterious depths of nature, have usually been burnt as witches or as 
possessed by the evil one; but from all ages there have been records of 
individuals seeing without the physical organs of sight and of pre-knowledge. 
Call it inspiration, or witchcraft, possession, or whatever you choose, it has 
an existence, and proclaims another faculty of a higher and more spiritualized 
character than we have yet been able to classify. You may trace it back 
from the witch of Endor and the Egyptian oracles down to Mesmer and our 
own Drs, bee and Elliotson. The same gleam of this truth has been 
caught; and I think that in this century of magical discoveries, this awful 
soul secret which so many feel but few define, may yet be elucidated and 
printed in school books. Such gigantic steps have been taken in omni- 
presence, and the levelling and annihilation of time and space, that omni- 
seeing—if I may coin such a word—will not lag far behind. The less finite 
becomes the aspiration and knowledge of man, the nearer he approaches the 
ae e great discoverers of truth and nature ave God’s pioneers 
of the world.” 


The last bit of autobiography with which we are favoured is 
the following domestic picture. Sister ‘Thierna is the narrator :— 


My heroine had run away with a gay young officer, with nothing but his 
epaulettes, his pay, and his debts. She was of high family, who cut her off 
with only a small fortune from their tender regards; however, they had suf- 
ficient to make them happy, but for the unlucky idea of ivy. 

To take his pretty wife to barracks was out of the question ; to keep her in 
an establishment like the one she had abandoned for him was equally impos- 
sible; lodgings were uncomfortable, and not to be tolerated, for long. But a 
sweet little picturesque cottage in the country, a few miles from the town in 
which he was quartered, was a delightful compromise between “ pride and 

verty.” 

“A cottage with ivy growing all over, dear Alfred, we should be so happy 
in,” suggested the young bride. A cottage with ivy was sought for near and 
far; Alfred was bitten with the ivy mania, and nothing else would do; 
straight-walled cottages looked mean and poor, but ivy was respectable and 
romantic. Kn attendant, the landlady was impertinent. It was arranged 
that the young wife was to go on a long visit in the country, where Alfred 
was to run down by rail every few days—it was only one hundred and fifty 
miles distant—until he had found the cottage. 

Unfortunately, in his researches he ree not the ivy cottage, but a gay, 
wealthy widow, who straightway became enamoured of his handsome 
whiskers, and conceived the idea of monopolizing them to herself, by relieving 
him of his difficulties, and transferring his debts from his creditors to her own 
account. 

Once the rein in her own hand, Alfred became her cavalier servente. Was 
there ever any mischief in the world that a rich widow was not at the bottom 
of it ? 

Kind friends made the most of it to the young wife, who turned her gentle 
face to the wall, broke her heart, and never looked up again, as the saying is; 
which means, she left off crinoline and all her pretty bows and bonnets; 
wore a long grey dress and cloak, walked six miles to teach a Sunday-school, 
where she took a bad cold, which settled in her throat, and she died, as report 
said, of a broken heart ; although Alfred did come when sent for, and bitterly 
repented, of course, and three months afterwards sold out, and duly married 
the widow, who could not wait or trust herself. That is the end of my story 


It is obvious that, both as to matter and manner, Mrs. Yel- 
verton has produced a worthless and discreditable book. So 
absolutely beneath criticism is it, so totally devoid of one single 
redeeming feature—being neither a story nor an essay, neither 
an attempt at fiction or description—that we should have dis- 
missed it without notice, were it not an extreme and offensive 
instance, not so much of vanity as cupidity. Unhappily for 
herself, Mrs. Yelverton has heen brought into a painful position ; 
and this wretched book shows that she does not appreciate it. 
Such skill in composition as she displayed in her private letters 
has deserted her as an authoress by profession ; and—unless we 
could persuade ourselves that it 1s a forgery — it does as little 
credit to her head, for it is full of all sorts of absurd blunders, 
as it does to her heart, her sense of propriety, and her taste. 


QUEENSLAND.* 


NE of the drawbacks of colonial life is that people are often 
forced to do things for themselves in the colonies which in 
England they get other people to do for them. Men of educa- 
tion and refinement are often compelled to groom for themselves, 
and bake for themselves, and cook for themselves; and among 
other menial and unwonted occupations to which they are driven 
by the stress of necessity, is that of trumpeting for themselves. 
Colonial populations are hardly Jarge enough or leisurely enough 
for that graceful interchange of eulogy which adorns social 
and literary life in England; and so every man is his own 
trumpeter. The blast generally varies in frequency and power 
in exact proportion to the colonist’s general energy. Of course 
there are exceptions enough to illustrate the rule; but the 
colonist, especially of a very young colony, is rarely guilty of the 
transgression of putting his light under a bushel. We notice 


* Queensland, Australia. By J.D. Lang, D.D. London: Stanford. 1861. 


this feature in the character of our emigrated countrymen in 
order to persuade our readers not to judge too harshly of Dr. 
Lang. In the course of the work on which we are com- 
menting, they will find themselves dwelling on the merits of 
Dr. Lang a good deal oftener than, if their tastes had 
been consulted, they would have desired. In fact, so large 
a portion of his pages is filled with the feats he has achieved, 
the predictions in which he has triumphed, the testimonials 
he has received, the statesmen and the populations he has 
wielded at will, that Queensland only occupies the same sort of 
relation to the principal figure in the book that the curtain, or 
the open window, or the distant landscape occupies in a full- 
length portrait. If we were to catalogue all the great things 
which he is good enough to tell us that he has said and done, 
our limits would not suffice. But, by way of illustrating the 
subordinate position in which Queensland is kept, and the width 
of the field over which the Doctor has ranged to glean the mate- 
rials for this collection, we may notice that eight pages are, in 
one place, devoted to a description of the enthusiasm with which 
he was received at Pernambuco, in Brazil. To avoid all scep- 
ticism as to this important fact, he prints at length the letters of 
affection he wrote and received, and even a diploma, in Portu- 
guese, with which he was honoured by the Literary Institute of 
Olinda. There are many other similar examples of the subjects 
which he holds a description of Queensland to include. But, as 
we have before said, the disease is to a great extent endemic, 
though the Doctor is certainly labouring under a very malignant 
type. 

Disengaging, as far as it is possible, the two kindred subjects 
of Queensland and Dr. Lang, the only two points of prominent 


_and peculiar interest with regard to the former appear to be the 
| growth of cotton and the condition of the aborigines. 


In all 
other respects, Queensland hardly differs, except in a slightly 
hotter climate, from the other Australian colonies. It has the 


| sume varieties of country, is inhabited by the same sort of popu- 


lation, engaged in much the same pursuits, and gifted with the 
fatal gift of the same premature institutions. But its climate gives 
it a somewhat wider range of vegetation, and—what is most to 
the purpose just now—enables it to grow cotton. Dr. Lang, 
who claims the colony as his progeny, and, indeed, produces a 
resolution of the colonial Legislature recognising the gene 
naturally thinks this a favourable moment for pushing his off- 
spring’s claims. Accordingly, he devotes a good deal of space to 
proving the suitability of the colony for this crop. But he wholly 
misconceives the real nature of the case he has to prove. There 
is no difficulty in finding, in many parts of the world nearer 
home than Queensland, a soil fit for growing cotton. The difficult 
is to find the men who are to grow it. The value of a European’s 
labour in Queensland is about four shillings and sixpence a day. 1t 
is clearly hopeless for cotton-growers, under such a burden as this, 
to compete in a market sixteen thousand miles off with countries 
whose wages are lower and whose distance issmaller. The ques- 
tion has been a good deal discussed in England, and it has 
been proposed to meet the difficulty by a vast immigration of 
Chinamen or coolies. But this scheme is very little to the taste 
of the democracy that rules the colony. At present, they have 
the monopoly of labour, and a very coliadin monopoly they 
find it. They do not fear an English immigration. It cannot 
set in with sufficient violence materially to lower the wages of 
labour. But with Chinamen it is a different matter, The store- 
house is unlimited, and not very far off. A few millions would 
not be missed from one of the provinces of China, but they would 
overwhelm the young empire of Australia in its infancy, and 
even afar smaller number would produce the most disastrous 
effects upon the rate of wages. Nothing is so Protectionist as a 
democracy, as many recent examples have demonstrated. One 
of the prominent demands put forward at the recent émeute in 
the New South Wales diggings which the Prime Minister himself 
was forced to go down from Sydney to quiet, was our old friend, 
** Protection to Native Industry.” Of course, those who write as 
pleaders at the bar of English opinion represent the fear of the 
Chinese to arise from a horror at their dirty and immoral habits. 
Such a motive may operate in the minds of a few refined and 
prejudiced persons ; but it is a curious fact that these complaints 
against filth and vice have not come up from the towns where the 
Chinamen land, or the country stations where they act as herds- 
men. This championship of cleanliness and morality has made its 
appearance chiefly among the gold miners, to whom the industrious 
Chinese are formidable competitors, but who are not known to 
have evinced on any other occasion the same tumultuous admira- 
tion either of chastity or soap and water. ‘The gold-diggers in 
Australia, as elsewhere, are the hardiest and most reckless of the 
population, and their dread of Chinese vice is very similar in its 
character to that devout admiration of the Old Testament which 
induces the Carolinian, merely as a matter of duty, to keep 
slaves. Whatever their motives, the spirit of monopoly displayed 
by the Australian democracies will carry its own penalty with it. 

hey cannot eat their cake and have it too. If they maintain 
high wages, they will repel capital from their shores. No one 
will select Queensland for the cultivation of cotton in order to 
enjoy the pleasure of paying to the cultivator twice the rate of 
wages he would be compelled to pay anywhere else. 

The only other special interest attaching to this colony arises 
from the large number of aborigines that are to be found in it. 
Dr. Lang appears to have made them the subject of careful study ; 
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and partly from his own observation, and partly from the 
writings of other explorers, he has collected together a good 
many tacts which wili be new to the English reader. He ap- 
pears to bring good evidence of the actual commission, at a very 
recent date, of the frightful atrocities which have often been 
related of the settlers of an earlier period :— 


This state of mutual distrust and apprehension on the part of the two 
Traces, on certain of the frontier stations, gave rise toa horrible practice, which, 
I fear, however disgraceful to the British name, was at one time but too 
extensively — in Australia—I mean, that of mixing up arsenic or 
corrosive sublimate in the dampers or hominy, the unleavened wheaten cakes 
baked in the ashes, or the maize-meal porridge, with which the settlers and 
squatters occasionally treat the natives. The idea that such a thing had 
been done in any part of the British Empire has doubtless been scouted in 
certain quarters; but I have no doubt whatever that it was done again and again. 
Nay, it is consistent with my own knowledge that it has been openly defended 
and justified by people who have had not less than “ten years’ experience in 
the bush in New South Wales,” and whose education, whose profession, and 
whose station ir society, ought to have taught them better ae. 

The subject of the poisoning of the black natives se to be mentioned 
at a meeting of a committee of the legislative council of New South Wales, 
on the state of the aborigines, during the session of 1845, of which I happened 
to be a member; and one of the members having expressed a doubt as to 
whether such an atrocity had ever been practised in the colony, W. Suttor, 
Esq., M.C. for the county of Roxburgh, stated that he had hired a free im- 
migrant from England some time before, either as a shepherd or hut-keeper, 
for a station to the westward of Bathurst; and as the black natives had been 
rather troublesome in the neighbourhood shortly before; he asked the man 
when ready to start, whether he was under any apprehensions from the 
natives? “Oh no,” replied the man, with an air of confidence; and going 
to his box which was just about to be placed on a dray to proceed to the 
station, and producing a brown-paper parcel, he added, with a sort of triumph, 
“TI have got something here that will keep them quiet.” Mr. Suttor thought 
the paper might contain powder and shot; but he found to his horror, on 
further inquiry, that it contained arsenic! I need scarcely add, that Mr. 
Suttor took the paper from the man, and told him he could allow no such 
practices at any station of his. This man had been little more than six 
months in the country at the time; but he had been long enough in it to 
have learned how the black natives were treated, when they were at all 
troublesome, at certain other stations in the colony. 

There is reason to believe, however, that these atrocious practices have been 
in great measure, if not entirely discontinued, in all parts of Australia for 
the last ten years. 

With such facts before us, it is not surprising that English- 
men should scrutinize with a good deal of jealousy the grievances 
which from time to time the settlers in various colonies allege 
against the natives. That the latter should distrust and repel a 
race of strangers of whose morality the practices unveiled by 
Mr. Suttor are to them the palpable fruit, can scarcely be a matter 
of complaint. 

Dr. Lang, however, shows that the Australian natives—though, 
if unprovoked, they ere gentle to strangers—are not in themselves 
a very attractive race. ‘They are cannibals of the nastiest kind. 
They do not eat each other to appease hunger, or as a warlike 
rite ; but they seem to regard it as the last office of friendship 
to chew and digest their departed relatives. Other cannibals 


‘eat the bodies of those they slay in battle, as a mode of giving 


expression to their fury; but the Australians after a battle eat 
not their enemies, but their friends. In the same way, they eat 
every one who dies of disease among them. The only corpses 
which are excluded from this honour are those of old people who 
are not fat enough to be relishing ; for the Australians are great 
epicures in the matter of human fat. Sometimes, if their larder 
is well stocked, they satisfy themselves with broiling a corpse 
over the fire, and eating only the dripping. But they attach so 
little horror to the notion of enuaiiglion, that parents will feast 
very comfortably on the bodies of their children, and are even in 
some places accused of practising infanticide for the purpose of 
gratifying their tastes. Altogether, they are a very charming 
people. It will be gratifying to the Freemasons to learn 
—if indeed it is not already a familiar subject of congra- 
tulation—that this condition of barbarism has not sufficed to 
banish from their traditions the maintenance of their Masonic 
brotherhood. One explorer came in contact, in latitude 20° S., 
with a tribe who, to his great surprise, received him with the 
masonic sign, and continued to repeat it until he returned it. It 
is gratifying to find, even in the Central Desert of Australia, 
renewed proofs of the catholicity and liberality of this ancient 
institution. 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE.* 


ANY a volume was composed on the origin of language 

and the one primeval tongue, long before scholars con- 
descended to turn their attention with something like scientific 
closeness to the really existing forms of human speech. It 
seemed dull, indeed, to make oneself thoroughly acquainted with 
the latter, while the ascertainment of the particular dialect which 
Adam and Eve used in Paradise was full of interest and novelty. 
Now, however, linguistic science is in a fair way of following the 
example set by the students of nature—of substituting, that is to 
say, for the question of the origin of things the diligent investi- 
gation of the forms and laws by which existing things are 
governed. Ever since Grimm’s Teutonic and Bopp’s Compara- 
tive Grammars inaugurated a new era in philology, linguistic in- 
quiries have become more and more historical. Most philolo- 
gists content themselves with following a word or an inflection 


* An Essay ox the Origin of Language, based cn Modern Researches,and 
especially on the works of M. Renan. By Frederic W. Farrar, M.A,, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: John Murray. 1860. 


through all its various shapes up to the oldest form either histo- 
rically known or attainable by sound induction. Some then add 
a few conjectures as to the original signification of the inflec- 
tional letters and syllables which are now apparently meaning- 
less. But almost all either tacitly abandon, or, Tike Bopp, 
expressly decline, the inquiry how the roots themselves were 
created? This sober and modest course deserves all praise, as 
it shuts the door to idle and vague conjecture. But it is wanting 
in one respect. As it would be impossible to comprehend re- 
ligion simply by studying its forms in history—as, on the con- 
trary, we cannot quite understand these forms without that in- 
sight into the nature of religious feeling in the individual man 
which can only be obtained by psychological studies—so in the 
science of language, we can understand the historical forms of 
speech only by watehing and comprehending the process of 
utterance as it goes on even now in the individual speaker. 

Accordingly, besides historical studies of the languages that 
exist or did exist, we must have psychological and physiological 
inquiries into the forms and laws under which the process of 
articulate utterance is carried on. If the question, What is the 
origin of language? is te be understood in the historical sense— 
that is, as meaning What was the primeval language, and how 
did it come into existence P—we must leave it without an answer. 
For, on this point, historical evidence is, and ever will be, alto- 
gether wanting. But we may well ask the question, 
By what peculiarities of physical and mental constitution is man 
led to the creation of language? From diligent investigation of 
the conditions under which language is evolved at present, we 
may perhaps, by analogy, draw conclusions as to its primeval evolu- 
tion. In Mr. Farrar’s book this method of inquiry is indicated, 
but not consistently followed. Having first rejected the three 
views that Janguage was innate in man, that it was purely conven- 
tional, and that it was revealed by God, he gives the psychological 
theory of Sieinthal, whose views he deservedly praises for their 
beauty, ingenuity, and simplicity, though apparently knowing 
them only at second-hand from what Heyse and Renan have 
said about them. Steinthal starts from the well-known fact that 
among those parts of our body in which muscular structure 
forms an important.element, few, if any, are more excitable than 
the vocal organs. In them, any violent sensation causes what 
physiologists call a reflexive motion—a ery of pain or of joy. 
And these organs are acted on not only by bodily feelings, but 
by any strong emotion, such as terror, surprise, or sorrow. Nay, 
even quite abstract and theoretical mental processes find un echo 
in them; as, for instance, the suddenly-perceived contrast of two 
conceptions—that is, the idea of the ridiculous—causes one to 
laugh. Hence it may reasonably be supposed that even ina case 
of sensation neither goa nor pleasurable, the sensation is 
accompanied by a slight irritation of the vocal organs—an irrita- 
tion which was probably much stronger in the primeval man 
than it is at present in a child. » 

According to this theory, then, at the moment of sensation 
there is (or was) produced on the one hand a mental image of 
colour, sound, odour, &c., while, on the other, a reflexive sound 
is (or was) originated in the vocal organs—a sound which the soul 
cannot fail to perceive. As the same sensuous object recurs, the 
same sound reissues. Thus, from frequent repetition, the sensa- 
tion and the sound become linked together in the mind by the 
law of association, so that the mere reproduction of the mental 
image would recal the memory of the reflexive utterance which 
corresponded to it. If now the soul becomes conscious of the 
image within itself, and adopts the accompanying sound as the 
sign for that image, then it has created a Word. 

So far Steinthal’s theory. It does not, of course, undertake 
to explain why the soul becomes conscious of the sensuous image 
within it, and seeks, therefore, a sign to represent it. For this 
question is tantamount to that other, Why is there such a thin 
as self-consciousness?—a question quite beyond the range o 
legitimate inquiry. The main difficulty in Steinthal’s otherwise 
plausible theory is our present inability to show, first, that in 
every sensation the vocal organs really are acted upon; and 
secondly, in what icular way they are affected. If the first 
point were established, the theory in general might be considered 
as proved. If the latter were ascertainable, we should thereby 
get a clue to the particular phonetic form of every indi- 
vidual root. In any case, however, the utmost importance 
should be attributed to the fact on which Steinthal dwells too 
little, but which was roam: A insisted upon by his great master, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt—that the articulate sounds of human 
language can only be fully comprehended by regarding them as the 
first most elementary expressions of a rational Will. It is this 
will that shapes the material given by physiological necessity— 
the reflexive sound—into more than a cry, that moulds it into a 
Word not only intrinsically expressive of the image on the soul, 
but also in its form exhibiting traces of that soul’s energetic 
action. In the actual state of language, so entirely has this 
plastic power of the mind subdued the mere reflexive sound, that 
even the cries of jor pain, surprise, and so forth, are almost 
invariably articula syllables. Thus Oh, Ah, Alas, Hallo. 
Often they are real words—thus the German ach, “ alas,” is 
etymologically the same as the English substantive ache—the 
mere animal cry being uttered only in rare instances of the 
sharpest bodil pracy 

It is natu at the roots signifying sounds should resemble 


these sounds as they actually occur in nature, partly because the 
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sensation of sound is likely to be accompanied by a similar 
reflexive sound, and partly abn the mind, being once roused 
to the creation of words, will readily seize on imitation of the 
outward sounds as a means of finding a sign for them. At any 
rate, it is a fact long since acknowledged, that onomatopoeia is 
common in all languages; and Mr. Farrar has scme interesting 
remarks on this subject. We further agree fully with him in 
considering metaphor an important source of enrichment to all 
languages, and especially that words and roots denoting spiritual 
objects have generally acquired their sense by this proceeding. 
hus mvedpa, animus, spirit, properly mean only “air,” “breath;” 
and we may add to these the Sanskrit d¢man “spirit,” etymolo- 
gically identical with arpés, Old-High-German ddum, New-High- 
erman odem, athem. So the French penser is originally pensi- 
tare, “ to weigh.” 

It must he observed that Steinthal’s theory, together with 
onomatopoeia and metaphor, do not carry us further than to the 
origin of simple roots. These roots are neither verbs nor nouns, 
but the sign of the whole sensuous image in the soul—in other 
words, they are whole sentences in embryo. We cannot here 
consider how these embryonic ventences develope themselves into 
fully formed ones, or, in other words, how different parts of 
speech originate. Nor has Mr. Farrar touched upon this point. 

fter describing the psychological development of the roots, he 
gives a brief survey of the existing families of languages, which 
contains nothing new, but has one decided merit—that of con- 
tradicting the theory according to which all languages neither 
Aryan nor Semitic, are made to constitute one “ Turanian” 
family of —— Mr. Farrar rightly maintains that this so- 
called family comprehends many languages altogether distinct, 
and only resembling one another in the urely negative features 
of non-Aryanism and non-Semitism. e is equally right in 
holding that an original unity of speech for all mankind is his- 
torically undemonstrable. 

In his preface, Mr. Farrar declares that he does not aim at 
originality, but aspires “to no greater distinction than that of 
representing clearly and intelligently (sic) the views of those 
distinguished writers who have made the study of philology the 
chief pursuit of their lives.” Intelligence we do recognise 
in him. He has read some books on philological subjects and 
thought a little on them, but clearness is wanting, if not in his 
ideas, at least in his arrangement. His thoughts are loosely 
connected, and their progress is often regulated merely by chance 
association of ideas. A striking instance of this is furnished by 
his chapter on Onomatopoeia. Here the author (p. 85) is of 
opinion that the presence of onomatopoeia in the Semitic family 
explains their extraordinary richness in synonyms for the ex- 

ression of natural objects, whereupon he takes occasion to in- 
Ress us that the Arabic has 500 names for the lion, 200 for the 
— 5744 for the camel, and so on. Suddenly he is struck 
with the thought that the exuberance of primitive language 
would tend to engender dialecti¢ variety. This brings him to 
the confusion of tongues at Babel, which we learn, at this 
juncture, is regarded by many competent authorities in the light 
rather of ‘‘a sublime emblem than of a material verity.” We 
further learn that the confusion was not a punishment, but a 
cause of beneficial variety. Nevertheless, Mr. Farrar tells 
us that “in the renovated earth, men will perhaps speak 
the same perfect universal speech.” After this digression, 
we return, for the space of four pages, to the onomatopeeetic 
roots. But then we are told that “ for some reason or other, 
many of our English onomatopoeians” are thought vulgar; 
or, as Mr. Farrar phrases it, ‘‘are supposed to partake of 
the nature of vulgarity.” This leads us into an elaborate dis- 
quisition as to how far a poet may be allowed to employ the 
“figure” in question. ‘This dissertation, with quotations from all 
sorts of poets, ancient and modern, fills the remaining five pages 
of the chapter. We cannot comprehend how Mr. Farrar should 
have thought that such a flighty mode of writing would be more 
intelligible than the style, at once sparkling and precise, of M. 
Renan, whom he is mainly bent on popularizing. Mr. Farrar’s 
way of wandering from the point may or may not do for his 
novels; but the first conditions of a work intended to be scientific, 
as well as popular, are that it should be composed in unaffected 
prose, and contain sober and well-arranged argumantations. 


THE BRITISH TRADESMAN.* 


Ww: have no reason to suppose that this book is other than 
what it pretends to be—the tradesman drawn by himself. If 
it is written by a layman—that is, an outsider to the hierarchy of 
Wood-street and Cheapside—we can only congratulate English 
literature on the rise of another Defoe. If it is nota mere mecha- 
nical photograph, it is the work of a consummate artist. Business 
Life affects to be a manual for, and a portrait of, the London 
tradesman—it challenges attention as the work of “a man of busi- 
ness.” ‘The writer, during an unusually painful business career of 
about twelve years,” “though possessing nerves and energy,” has 
“long felt the need of a manual to which he could fly for guid- 
ance in times of sudden loss, difficulty, or danger, and even in 
times of prosperity and elation in business.” The Whole Duty 
of Trade ~ not yet been written. It is an opprobrium of lite- 


* Business Life. The Experiences of a London Tradesman, with Practical 
Advice and Directions for avoiding many of the Evils connected with our 
wn ial System and of Society. London: Houlston and 
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rature that neither the Guide to Basinghall-street, nor a Ductor 
Dubitantium for the Baltic Coffee House exists. Hence the 
value of the present work, of which we shall not dispute, 
because internal evidence proves the genuineness. If it 
is not authentic, then we can only say that the bad gram- 
mar, the strong, energetic, rational common-sense — what 
Burke used to call the roast-beef view of a question — the 
prejudice, the bigotry, the cant—cant, that is, as far as 
words and “ pln. " profession go—the keen selfishness, the 
narrow intellect, and the insufferable egotism of the lower strata 
of mercantile life, have been admirably caught in this volume. The 
maxims and the morality, the domesticity, and the pompous, 
dogmatic, self-satisfied, self-contained view of things which it re- 
presents are generally what one hears in a Kentish ‘Town omnibus 
or in the train from Wandsworth which discharges its cargoes of 
business men into the City at ten o'clock daily. Why is it that 
this class has not been drawn before? We recommend it to the 
novelists of the day. The inevitable clergyman and the M.P., 
the clubbist and the fashionable physician, we have had more 
than enough of. But here is a vast class of society which pre- 
sents, as far as we know, unbroken ground for the novel of 
manners. Here isavirgincanvas. And when we come to think 
of it, the man of business presents some admirable points for the 
fictionist— fictionist,” we believe, is the last neologism for a 
writer of story-books. Miss Yonge might find ample scope for 
her powers in settling the casuistry of common life as it occurs 
to a conscientious drysalter on the eve of a dishonoured bill. Mr. 
Trollope would find inthe mercantile world more character than 
in the Civil Service, and more reality in accommodation accept- 
ances than in his Olympian intrigues. The author who has drawn 
Mrs. Gamp and Todgers’ Boarding-house might yet find scope 
for his powers in the City chop-house, in the City omnibus, 
and in the inner life of those ten thousand tradesmen’s families 
which make up the ascending scale of respectability from Pen- 
tonville to Denmark-hill. 
Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo.... 


There is room for the novel of Tradesman Life. It will be 
something to get out of the grooves of conventionalism. Readers 
are not unreasonably tired of stories where everybody has 
everything so comfortable that the minor disquiets which are 
only just the daily life of nine families out of ten, taking the 
course of England throughout, never enter. It isa life, and a 
real life, that which consists of buying and selling, bartering and 
chopping, forecasting evil and escaping it for some eight hours a 
day—of bills and discounts, of renewing and holding over—and 
then returning into the bosom of your family to dinner and 
bed. And such a life has its perplexities, its turning points, 
its opportunities for developing character, its conflict of duties, 
its terrible realities, its frightful crises, its good and evil, its 
temptations and opportunities, its fictitious virtues, its solidity 
and its veneer, its picturesque and its grotesque, its farce and 
its tragedy ; only they have not been written in abook. Evelina 
contained a Fleet-street interior; but the trading world has 
changed since the days of Fanny Burney. Life in Barnsbury 
and Clapham-rise is quite another thing. There is a vast range 
of ‘ Business Life” yet undescribed and unchronicled, of which 
the geographical and social boundaries lie between the back shop 
and hot supper of Norton Folgate, and the superb and sumptuous 
gentlemen who occasionally condescend to make acquaintance 
with Commissioner Fane as leather factors. Here is the coming 
moralist’s fertile field. The magnates of trade who live in Eaton- 
square or Harley-street, we have often met with in works of 
fiction; but in Kensington and Dalston there is yet an ample 
harvest of character to reap. 

Business Life is, as we have said, the work of a business man. 
The sum and substance of our Menior’s advice is to love God and 
to suspect one’s neighbour. As to heaven, “we are to have an 
intelligent and peaceful conscience, and the conviction that we 
are at peace with God, and are safe, be our stay either lon 
or short here, as to our eternal interests.” As to the worl 
and “the ways of the world, the trials of the world, and the de- 
pravity of human nature,” it is the tradesman’s duty to have these 
things so thoroughly driven into him that he suspects a trick at 
every turn; and although he has the address to act as though he 
has the most implicit confidence in the goodness of human nature, 
yet “to take care torun no risk.” This is a problem, we should say, 
not easy tosolve; butif this is the ideal of a business man, it lets 
us into some knowledge of real character. It accounts for theunion, 
which we perpetually see in tradesmen, of religious profession with 
the sharpest worldly spirit. In religion it must be observed 
that the tradesman is “safe,” and his “eternal interests” are 
settled; but in this scheme of divinity, for the “charity that 
thinketh no evil,” must be substituted that Christian grace 
which thinks every man a rogue till you have proved him to be 
honest. We are not saying that this is not a social necessity as 
times are, but to make it consistent with perfect assurance and 
final perseverance would only be ventured on in a society in 
which the adherents of Mr. Spurgeon are to be found. This 
accounts for the preference of Bethesda to “the Establishment” 
among our shopocrats. It is quite curious to see the way in 
which this Siibboleth of religion—this religion of words—is 
slipped in by the present writer. After laying down between 
twenty and thirty canons of business—such as, always take 
security for your clerks—be careful whom you trust, especially. 
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foreigners, and the like—our author proceeds to advise the neo- 
phyte “not on an consideration to place a person who has had 
anything against his character in a position of trust.” “ This,” 
he proceeds, “* may seem harsh ; but, with the sole exception of a 
man’s being — changed or regenerated by God's grace, it 
will be found not only a safe but a necessary rule.” The gentle- 
men who opened the Royal British Bank with prayer, then, were 
to be trusted, and we now know why; and we also understand 
why it is that a Manchester warehouseman so often is “a mem- 
ber of a Christian Church.” Also we see how it is that the 
phrase “main chance” applies equally to our spiritual and com- 
mercial duties. 

And, let us add, it also includes our social duties. Business 
Life contains a chapter on courtship and marriage. The subject 
is not so much out of place as it seems to be; for among 
business men a wife is looked upon as an investment, pa 
affairs of the heart are discussed in the same way as affairs 
of discount and the money-market. Look before you leap, 
is our economical moralist’s maxim. “It is necessary that 
your respective families should be on good terms with each 
other, as well as beneficial to you in business.” “It is im- 
perative that your physical powers be unimpaired . .. and 
to marry a girl in delicate health, is not only a folly, but a crime. 
I must, as a business man, ask you calmly to weigh the above 
statement.” Aguin, “take the greatest care that not only the 
principles of your intended are the right ones, but that they are 
really possessed.” ‘The illustration is a curious one—that of a 
young gentleman who was dangling, and who contrived to get ad- 
mission into the young lady’s bed-room for the purpose of washing 
his hands, and who was cured of his incipient affection by the sight 
of her hair-brushes. We do not say that there is nothing 
practical in this estimate of a love-match; but such a view of 
the affections would scarcely have suggested itself to anybody 
who was not feeling-proof, after much familiarity with City ways 
of thought. 

We said that this book illustrates the narrow-mindedness of a 
class. It lays down broadly the axiom that no lawyer can 
be an honest man. The sentiment is generally endorsed in 
middle-class life; and the present writer enforces it by certain 
considerations. The first and principal reason is that the lawyer 
is supposed to be better acquainted with law, the commodity he 
deals in, than his client—‘‘a most undesirable position to be in, 
and one which puts him in a position no man ought to occupy 


towards another.” “2. The impossibility of fixing him to 
any given sum or arrangement and any liability.” “3. That 
your real interests and his are antagonistic.” The fallacy is 


common; and yet, in pom of fact, it applies equally to all busi- 
ness and to every profession—for example, to the profession of 
medicine. No patient but occupies a position of inferiority 
towards his apothecary. It is not customary, either in the pro- 
gress of a disease or a law-suit, to fix its exact stages; and it 
might be argued that it is a physician’s interest to encourage 
disease. We believe that, in certain classes of society, it is quite 
a common thing to adopt this sort of language, and to describe 
both lawyers and doctors as, from the mere fact of their profession, 
rogues. They cannot help it, the retail tradesman remarks—their 
profession requires them to be rogues. It is of the nature of law 
and medicine to encourage the dishonesty and disease by which 
they live. It is scarcely necessary to confute this assertion ; but 
the existence, and, above all, the prevaleuce, and in this book 
the open assertion of such a view, give rise to serious reflections 
on the moral condition of an influential body in the community. 
The tradesman class, as a class, holds that the liberal professions 
are radically and intrinsicaliy dishonest. The same pessimist views 
of the clergy, of statesmen, of landlords prevail largely in shops 
and counting-houses. Herein is the secret of such influence as 
is possessed by Mr. Bright and Mr. White. If we were to apply 
this argument to business men—and certainly there is much in 
Business Life to justify the tu quogue—we might argue with 
Pope, that every tradesman, from the necessity of the case, is 
“much a liar ;” that in every purchase we make, the seller is in 
that “position which no man ought to occupy”—in a position 
of et pometay to his customer. We might just as reasonably 
say of every shopkeeper that his superior knowledge of manu- 
facture and market enables him to put a price on his goods, 
grounded upon certain knowledge which he alone can acquire— 
that it is his interest, at all hazards, to get whatever profits he 
can—and that when a man’s interests are at stake, it is foolish 
to suppose that, be he a lawyer, or an apothecary, or a 
er, he can be actuated by other than interested motives. 
he present writer concludes his case against lawyers with this 
brief and pithy statement:—‘ Your real interests and his are 
antagonistic’ —therefore his profession is immoral. Precisely the 
same may be said of trade. The real interests of buyer and 
seller are antagonistic, therefore all business life is immoral. 
This is an unpleasant conclusion ; but it is one which the author 
of Business Life has done his best to suggest, though happily, 
if society is to exist, not to prove. 


ALPINE BYWAYS.* 
T is a received doctrine that no enterprise requiring the 
united voluntary action of the softer sex can possibly succeed. 
t whatever cost of suppressed suffering, Mormonism and 
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Islamism are possible conditions of society; but a republic of 
women is an institution that will not work. If this be so, it is 
high time that our lady tourists should elect an Alpine lawgiver 
and prophet to fill the honourable, but decidedly troublesome 
office of editor to their future volumes. Alpine literature has 
become a distinct department in our libraries ; but experience has 
shown that the best way to produce a readable book of mountain 
excursions is to bring together in a single volume the separate 
contributions of many toufists, who, in such a case, are sure to 
select whatever matter of real novelty or interest they may 
carry home from their wanderings. The case is altered when a 
traveller has gone over ground not too familiar to his readers 
with some distinct aim, scientific or artistic, and can lead us 
through pine forest or mountain glen, or up the peak, not merely 
as a guide to point out the way, but imparting as we go along a 
deeper knowledge of nature’s laws, or a keener and profoun' 
sense of her exhaustless beauty. 

Our countrywomen have proved that there is among them 
no lack of the enterprise, nor even of the mere strength, that 
is needed to explore the unbeaten side-paths of the Alps, but 
we can scarcely expect from them those rarer gifts that give 
a permanent intcrest to.a book of travels. Some of them, at 
least, have quite enough of literary skill to entitle them to 
compete with their male rivals amongst the Alpine Club or 
the Vacation Tourists; but, with all their abundant courage, 
the range of their excursions is of necessity more limited, and 
until some female Forbes, or Ruskin, or Tyndall shall appear, 
it will be a clear gain to their readers if they will be content to 
fill a few modest chapters in a joint volume, and forego th 
luxury of separate title pages and embossed binding all their 
own. 

The criticism here implied may seem an ungracious return to 
the “ Lady” whose very pleasing and unassuming little volume 
has appeared just at the season when many a fair head is full 
of dreams of the coming summer excursion to the Alps. If 
those who are ambitious to quit the secure but beaten ree 
will take warning in time that their guide’s strength is decidedly 
above the average of her sex, they may follow her in many a 
delightful expedition, and profit by her experience in exploring 
new byways for themselves. Those who have the opportunity 
of so doing will act well and wisely if they use it while it 
serves, and trust nothing to the uncertain chances of future years. 
For most women, the enjoyment of mountain travel is a 
flower that must be plucked at the right moment, for 
it soon loses its bloom and perfume. Bodily vigour, elastic 
spirits that have not known care, or can drive it far away, 
the sympathy of companions—these are conditions that cannot 
always or often be combined. At the best of times, it may 
be feared that women feel more of the disagreeables of 
travelling than most men do; but it is probable that, when all 
goes well, the enjoyment of an Alpine excursion is still more in- 
tensely felt by an average Englishwoman than by one of her 
countrymen. In each case the enjoyment is made up of many 
elements besides the mere pleasure, however genuine that may be, 
derived from grand scenery. Far more than ours, a woman's life 
is made up of small customary acts, not positively disagreeable, 
yet apt to grow dull and irksome by constant repetition. She is 
more bound down by petty regulations and social usages, good 
in the main, but often needless and annoying. There is a rebel 
element in every female breast that rejoices in the partial 
emancipation from those “ home duties” anc “ proprieties of life” 
that have been preached up to her from her childhood as the great 
objects of her existence. ac than this, the dream—often the 
unconscious dream—of every woman of active temperament, is 
of a state of existence which should combine the prerogatives of 
the other sex with the privileges of herown. To earn distinction 
by successful adventure, with danger in view, yet not too nigh or 
too formidable—to achieve victories arduous, yet not cruel or 
bloodthirsty—to show men that their help and protection are not 
quite indispensable, yet to retain their sympathy and admiration— 
such is the vague aspiration that flits across many a female brain ; 
and in a Swiss tour something like this is attained amidst scenes 
that at every moment reward the exertion by beauty overpassing 
the utmost anticipation. 

Having said so much in favour of mountain travelling, it is 
allowable to “improve the occasion” by a very few words of 
warning and advice. Last year we had some lessons on the dangers 
of —— at ine — , 80 tragical in their results that the 
may probably have served the much-needed purpose, as 
all but the wilfully rash and ignorant. Of ow we ang Ber 
bably hear some further disastrous tales. But there is another 
class of ill-consequences, not startling by their suddenness, and not 
always traced to theirreal cause, that deserves a fewserious words. 
Now and then, amongst delicate men, but far more commonly 
amongst ladies, there is no doubt that over-exertion in the Alps 
has caused painful consequences, and even nt mischief 
to health. Husbands and fathers ought to. recollect that 
on these expeditions women are led on by an almost irre- 
sistible temptation to tax their own powers to the uttermost, and 
that the same amount of over-fatigue that a man can shake off 
by a day’s rest may leave permanent mischief in the female 
constitution. 

The adventures of the “Lady” of the “Byways” supply 


another timely caution. The test real danger, perhaps the 
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comes from mounting horses or mules that want strength, sure- 
ness of foot, or the habit of carrying a live burden over Alpine 
tracks. True it is that at Chamouni the mules are admirable, 
and generally deserve the utmost confidence. In the Bernese 
Oberland and in a few other spots, some good mountain ponies 
are to be found; but out of the beaten track the chances are 
much against finding a beast that should be trusted to carry a 
lady over difficult ground. Fatigue apart, there is less risk in 
taking a Jady up the last ridge of Monte Rosa than in setting 
her up on an improvised side-saddle, to ride through an unfre- 

uented valley of the Alps on such cattle as are there to be 
ound. In this little volume two very narrow escapes are re- 
counted, and many more might be added to the list ; but fortune, 
though she favours adventurous tourists, is not always to be 
reckoned upon. The only safe plan for those who need the help 
of a quadruped is to secure a good one, and then take it along 
with them until they reach some head-quarters where its place 
can be well supplied. 

The excursions described in the earlier chapters of these 
Light Leaves will be new to English readers and to many fre- 
—- of the Alps. It is not the writer's fault that she has 

en anticipated in many of her later expeditions by other recent 
travellers, who like herself have known how to use the pen as 
well as the alpenstock. If she be as courageous and as cheerful a 
companion on the road as she shows herself in her book, her fellow- 
travellers must surely wish to renew with her their experiences 
of the High Aips. Byways in profusion remain to be explored, 
and there will be no lack of matter for another volume, or for 
some pleasant chapters in the future book that is to record the 
doings of our adventurous countrywomen. 


A SPANISH NOVEL.* 


Pres there is no history in the world that affords a 
more splendid field for the romance writer than Spain, if 
with rapid thought we glance over the illustrious pages from 
the half-mythical era of the Cid to the Peninsular War. Its 
history has been so romantic that a plain record of facts is 
invested with all the absorbing interest of fiction; and, indeed, a 
Spanish historian might well be uncertain whether he were 
treading on the firm ground of established fact or straying into 
the enchanted region of romance. With every sort of aspiration 
and achievement that can dazzle the human mind, no element 
was wanting to the mighty power of that Spain which over- 
shadowed the world by its grandeur, and then fell, leaving little 
behind of permanent good to mankind. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of a few immortal writers, Spain has scarcely produced 
a great literature; and with its political supremacy all that was 
illustrious in letters and art appears to have passed away. Nor 
is it probable that any good author should now exist and live 
unknown to fame, for Spanish scholars are sufficiently numerous 
among us to ensure that no first-rate book shall escape detection 
and translation. Late events have shown that the Spaniard of 
history is not to be numbered with the extinct tribes; but 
whether the novelist still survives is not quite so certain. Seiior 
Caballero has decidedly not given a brilliant proof of the vitality 
of Spanish literature, yet it may be worth while to consider what 
he has to offer. We have a slight curiosity to know what the 
modern inhabitants of the Castle and the Cottage in Spain may 
be, and Sefior Caballero does throw some feeble light on the 
domestic life of his countrymen by four stories of different 
lengths. Precedence is given to the Castle, or rather to “ Elia,” 
a tale of thirty years ago, the opening chapter of which com- 
mences with the restoration of Fernando VII. The plot is 
not worth detailing, but it turns on the love of a young noble 
for his aunt’s protégée, who eventually becomes her heiress, 
and retires into a convent, a victim to family — leaving 
her property by will to the family of her lover. “ Riches elevate 
but do not ennoble,” says the Spaniard; and, therefore, we are 
told, Don Carlos Orrea loses his beautiful bride, who will not 
submit to outrage the pride of his ancient house by marriage. 
After this, some readers may be surprised at the degree of 
familiar intercourse between these haughty grandées and their 
dependents, and assuredly the rude and intrusive manners of 
the old and privileged servants would not be tolerated in less 
polished nations. That such familiarity, however, did of old 
coexist with high bearing and courtesy we know by the testimony 
of Cervantes and Le Sage. 

The story which pleases us most is “The Alvareda Family,” 
a tale of Andalusian peasant life, also dated at the commence- 
ment of the present century. As in ancient and patriarchal times 
we find the will of the head of the family undisputed, so here 
we observe several instances in which the widowed mother’s 
will is paramount in her family. Catholic customs and super- 
stitions, also, as might be expected, enter largely into the life 
of the people, and — an element of the picturesque—if 
nothing more. In the porch of every door is placed an 
image of the. patron saint of the family, with a lamp before it, 
which we are told is: “according to the Catholic custom of 
giving religious sentiments the precedence of all others.” An 
orange-tree spreads out its shining branches in the spacious court 
under whose shade generations have grown up and passed away; 
for the orange-tree, too, hag its traditional pretension, and that 


* The Castle and the Cottage in Spain. From the Spanish of Fernan 
Caballero. By Lady Wallace. . 


of the Alvaredas dated from the expulsion of th@Moors. When 
laughed at about the pedigree of his tree—and what in Spain 
would be of any value without a pedigree?—the father would 
reply, ‘* That all the lineages of the world were ancient, and that 
the direct line of succession from father to son might very pos- 
sibly be extinguished among the rich, but that no such omission 
ever took place among the poor.” The women of the family 
‘extracted tonic decoctions from the leaves of the orange-tree, 
beneficial to the stomach and calming to the nerves; the young 
girls adorned themselves with its blossoms and dried them as 
sweetmeats; the children regaled their palates and refreshed 
their blood by its fruits; the birds made their dwelling-place in 
its branches and sung a thousand gay songs among its leaves ; 
while its masters, having grown up in its shade, watered it un- 
weariedly in summer and in winter cut away its withered 
boughs.’ 

The family of Alvareda consisted of Ana, the widowed mother 
of Perico, a “dutiful, modest, and laborious youth, who had 
been her consolation, never having given her a single moment of 
uneasiness, except by his love for his cousin” Rita, who, with her 
mother, lived opposite. Perico had an only sister, Elvira, a 
gentle creature, betrothed to Ventura. This Ventura, a bold 
and intrepid youth, is bent on joining the volunteers, as is his 
friend Perico, if his mother continues to oppose his marriage 
with Rita. However, both marriages are finally arranged ; and 
Ventura and Elvira are setting off with their friends to church 
when they hear the cries of fugitives and of those preparing 
to fly from ‘the French, who had entered Seville by forced 
marches, and were now pursuing their devastating progress 
towards Cadiz.”’ Such an event was not unforeseen, and Perico 
had prepared a refuge in a lonely farm-house for his family. 
The bridal party separate in the greatest consternation—the 
bridegroom returning with his sister and their father, Pedro, to 
conceal themselves in their own home. A French grenadier 
insults Pedro. Ventura rushes from his hiding-place and kills 
the soldier, for which he has to fly. Many years are supposed 
to elapse. Perico and Rita are married and have two children ; 
and Elvira is silently wasting away in grief for the loss of 
Ventura, who is lamented as dead. 


Rita is a lively beauty, with a violent temper and insolent 
manners, the only obstacle to the family harmony. One night 
Ventura, who has been a prisoner, returns in uniform, he having 
enlisted in a regiment after escaping the French in his native 
village. He is handsomer than ever, covered with honour- 
able wounds, and full of stories of the war, and of the engage- 
ments in which he took part. Military life had not improved 
the young Spaniard’s morala, and he transfers his attention from 
Perico’s sister to his wife, who shares his guilty passion. Rita 
disregards every remonstrance from her gentle mother-in- 
law. A few innocent words from his children awaken the eyes 
“blinded by faith and trust.” Perio follows his wife to a feast, 
and finds her dancing a fandango with her lover—the enthu- 
siastic spectators singing extempore couplets in honour of the 
surpassing grace of the handsome couple. Perico overhears a 
conversation in which his honour is questioned, advances pale 
as death into the centre of the room, demanding ‘‘ Who dares 
to say that Perico Alvareda submits to an insult?” Perico, 
stung to madness by the laughter of the crowd and Ventura’s 


jests and sneers, rushes on him, but is thrown by the ayile 


soldier. Pedro, in the greatest distress, has followed his son to 
the feast, and now enters and drags away Ventura, whose better 
feelings are awakened by the just reproaches of his father. ‘The 
demon of vengeance is roused in Perico’s heart. His injuries 
must be wiped out in blood, and the following day he shoots 
his rival dead. Ventura, who had promised to ask for- 
giveness of Perico before the whole village for conduct of 
which he was deeply ashamed, dies, pardoning his assassin. 
Meanwhile, the women are assembled together in ignorance 
of the tragic event—the child's song is interrupted by the 
church bell. ‘All rose suddenly, and Ana recited aloud the 
are for the dying about to receive the last sacraments.” 

hey learn from a neighbour that a murder has been com- 
mitted. They hear a murmur in the village street, and from 
the window recognise Pedro, who, with drooping head, and 
supported on either side, follows the corpse. On seeing Rita, 
he rushes to the horse which bears his son, and cries, 
“ Behold your work, worthless woman! Perico murdered him !” 
and uncovers the pale and bloody remains of Ventura. Perico 
flies from human justice, and, after spending “‘ days of despair and 
nights of horror,” he falls half famished into the hands of 
Diego, a celebrated brigand, who conveys him in a state of 
insensibility ‘o a solitary inn, where he is left to the charge of 
the hostess, under whose care he recovers from a severe fever. 
He is forced to join the robber band of which Diego is the 
brave chief, and, after various deeds of violence, they commit 
sacrilege, and are eventually betrayed and captured. Perico 
having killed the captain of the troop in search of the bandits, 
discovered him to be the son of the benefactress of his 
family and the playmate of his childhood. For this he is con- 
demned to be garotted; and in spite of: his wife’s frantic effort 
to obtain a pardon, she only sees him on his way to the scaffold, 
where he in a contrite spirit finishes the expiation of his crime. 
Rita, who had long been a reformed character, prayed that she 
might die, but the priest who attended her husband persuaded 
her to live for her children’s sake ; and with them she retired to 
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the Sierra. Elvira died a few days after her brother; her 
mother did not long survive; the old dog Melampo followed his 
mistress ; and even the orange-tree of the Alvaredas has withered 
away. 

This story is the best sample of Sefior Caballero’s manner. 
The ready impertinence of the giddy Rita, the joviality of Pedro, 
the simplicity of Maria, and the piety of Ana, are traits of cha- 
racter which are no doubt to be found amongst the Spanish 
peasantry. That murder should be the chief incident, however, 
of three out of the four tales is rather painful. No one, says our 
author, can escape the gibes, jesis, and nicknames of the reck- 
less Andalusian lads. From the specimens of the translated 
jokes given in the Castle and the Cottage in Spain, we are 

und to add, that they appear devoid of either real wit 
or humour. Figurative language, interspersed with stale 
proverbs and good maxims, seems to be the style of con- 
versation, which is rough, if not intentionally rude. For 
instance, Maria is made to say, “My children, night is 
quenching day ; you will be frozen if you stay here.” “ Frozen,” 
replied Ventura, unbuttoning the collar of his shirt; “I am too 
hot ; the chill must be in your bones, Aunt Maria.” “ Don’t 
risk health,” replied the worthy woman, “nor rely on your 
youth ; for death does not look at a baptismal certificate. This 
north wind is like a knife; and I can tell you that you are more 
ste to get an inflammation of the lungs here than an Indian 
legacy.” 

Sefior Caballero is evidently a Conservative by nature. At 
every turn change is synonymous with retrogression in his eyes. 
On this point public opinion is widely divided, for while some 
think that mankind are speedily progressing towards perfection, 
others contend that virtue is disappearing from the earth. To 
this last class belongs our author. He has an impression that 
the world is out of joint, that the old times were best, and that 
new-fangled notions should be discouraged. He seems a very 
devout member of the Roman Catholic Church, and seizes every 
opportunity of pointing out the beauty and piety of its creed and 
customs. He talks of that,charity which consists in giving alms, 
and is a “social obligation.” “ The other alleviates moral anguish 
morally—this kind of charity is sublime and divine.” As a case 
in point he mentions a brotherhood who go from house to house 
before an execution with a bag in their hands, asking charity 
‘for the miserable men who are about to be executed.” They 
visit and share the criminals’ agony in prison; and from the 
“tribunal which holds its sittings in the prison while the criminals 
are being conducted to the scaffold and during execution,” the 
fraternity solicit the bodies of the unfortunate men in this form : 
—‘ We come in the name of Joseph and of Nicodemus to ask 

rmission to take down the corpse from the scaffold.” The 
judge grants the request, ‘and the suppliants withdraw. And 
who, scornfully asks Seiior Caballero, compose this admirable 
Brotherhood? ‘Is it, by any chance, those who waste so much 
paper and phraseology in favour of humanity, philanthropy, and 
fraternity? No; none such condescend to enter into this vast 
body, which is, for the most part, composed of the aristocracy of 
the towns and villiges where it is established. And why is this P 
Because between theory and practice, as between words and 
deeds, there is a great gap.” 

In respect to another Catholic institution he puts forth an 
indignant plea. He insists that Marcela felt a real vocation for 
conventual life, not from “ religious exaltation,” but in simple 

ladness of heart, as the convent was to her a happy home. 
his, he says, people, worldlings, will not or cannot understand, 
and call hypocrisy. He indignantly avers that every irregularity, 
every vice, and evil inclination can be comprehended, “but a 
tranquil and retired life, without anxiety either for the present 
or the future, inspires the mind of the profane with incredulity 
and repugnance.” He finishes by saying that “the sacred in- 
stincts of the world are certainly neither very noble nor very 
elevated, for they give rise to the woman of levity, and repudiate 
the woman who is religious, chaste, and humble.” “We trust 
our countrymen will never be so ignoble as to be perverted by 
such impious and dangerous maxims.” Another cause for lamen- 
tation is, that certain missions of Capuchin monks who went about 
preaching at night, have been suppressed as superfluous “ in this 
enlightened century, when all consider themselves sufficiently 
good, fervent, and happy.” “Now there are clubs where 
man is taught to be free, which is thought better and more 
dignified.” The italics are not our own. The Sefior in his 
fervour finds credulity very easy, for he believes and repeats 
a J ignorant popular superstitions for his readers’ edification. 
e should like to believe that modern Spain can produce a more 
favourable specimen of a novelist than Sefior Caballero; for his 
stories are only worth noticing, just as some things are thought 
worth buying, because they are foreign produce. 


THE ST, LAWRENCE* 


wt with its extent, its scenery, and its population— 
romising, as it does, to amalgamate the most advanced 
of the European, and therefore of the human races—the Lau- 
rentian valley may well bear comparison with any other on our 
globe, at all events as regards its future prospects ; while its mag- 
nificent gulf, its majestic river, and especially its gigantic meres, 
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are collectively—and these last several!y—un que in physical geo- 

phy. Such a region ought long since to have called forth a 
Guide book at least as good as one of Murray's, but the best we 
could get, only a year since, was Disturnell’s. It is a laby- 
rinth of concentric trips, abounds in repetition, and is inconsistent 
in its figures ; but it is portable, and contains, on the whole, what 
the tourist wants, though much which he would gladly spare. 
For some time after its discovery by Jacques Cartier, in the 
autumn of 1535, the Gulf alone bore the name of St. Lawrence. 
The great French voyager himself always speaks of the river 
as the River of Hochelaga, or the River of Canada. By Charle- 
voix’s time it had acquired the name of St. Lawrence. “ Par- 

ue,” he writes, “le fleuve qu’on appelloit auparavant la 
Rivitre de Canada se décharge dans la Golphe de St. Laurent, 
il a insensiblement pris le nom de Fleuve de St. Laurent, qu il 
porte aujourd'hui.” [1720] Montgomery Martin, in his History 
of Canada, carries t. Lawrence no hi her than 

ontreal. ‘‘ From the sea to Montreal,” he says, “ this super 

river is called the St. Lawrence ; from thence to Kingston, in 
Upper Canada, the Cataraqui or Iroquois; between Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, the Niagara; between Lakes Erie and St. 
Clair, the Detroit; between Lakes St. Clair and Huron, the St. 
Clair; and between Lakes Huron and Superior the distance is 
called the Narrows or Falls of St. Mary.” The name has now 
supplanted that of Cataraqui and Iroquois, and is extended as far 
as Ringsten and the outlet of Lake Ontario. The Laurentian 
water-system begins, in a north-westerly direction, some 200 
miles beyond Lake Superior. Here there are two minor water- 
systems that may dispute the honour of starting this mighty one. 
There are the unexplored feeders of a body of water, some 200 
or 300 miles in circumference, called Lake Neepigon (muddy 
water), which joins the greatest of fresh-water lakes by a river 
about 80 miles in length. But better, perhaps, is the recognised 
claim of a string of lakes and streams west of this, and connected 
with the monarch of meres by a river termed, from its windings, 
the Kahministikwoya. In both cases, the furthest source is less 
known than even that of the Nile. In the latter of the two, 
some 70 miles or more short of it, a swamp 870 feet above the 
level of Lake Winnipeg, and goo above that of Lake Superior, 
sends out streamlets, both northward through the former, to 
Hudson’s Bay, and eastward through the latter to the Gulf of 
St. Laurence. The length of the Laurentian chain of waters is 
computed to exceed 2000 miles. , 

The Gulf is more than 200 miles broad in its broadest 
It is nearly hedged off from the Atlantic by the two large islands 
of Newfoundland and Cape Breton, closely followed by the 

ninsula of Nova Scotia. Its widest passage is that between 

ewfoundland and Cape Breton; but the Strait of Belle Isle, 
between Newfoundland and Labrador, is that usually adopted in 
the summer months, in which alone the St. Lawrence is unsealed 
to navigation. Even on the 16th of August we found ourselves 
surrounded with icebergs here. Some of the crew affirmed that 
one of them was no other than a monster, which had very nearly 
proved the destruction of our fine ship (the Anglo-Sa.ron) on her 
previous trip out from Liverpool, her salvation having been due to 
the mere accident of her coming upon a “ bay ” of the formidable 
mass. The bergs we passed through on our exit from the Gulf 
were very beautiful additions to the waste of dark waters, as 
their white, grey, or dun forms, in every shape, fitfully assumed 
an opal hue beneath the almost cloudless sky. 

To one going up the Gulf from the Strait of Belle Isle, the 
width of the expanse prevents any more being visible of even 
the coast of Labrador than a chainof blue mounds. By and 
bye, the long pine-clad island of Anticosti is on his left. It is 
125 miles long by 30 broad, and lies in the middle of the Gulf. 
It is generally low, but its northern coast shows a line of lime- 
stone cliffs some 500 feet high. It was transferred from Labrador 
to Lower Canada in 1825, and now forms a seigneurie. At the 
western or inner extremity of this island the Gulf is 120 miles 
wide. On its shore, to the south-west, is Gaspé, the scene of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, and of the Oriental-like act of depopu- 
lation on the part of the British Government. Gaspé has, south 
of it, New Brunswick, from which it is separated by the Risti- 
gouche, a river which we have known to afford capital fishing to 
an adventurous tourist quartered in a log-hut. estward, the - 
State of Maine is parted from Canada by the St. John, and the 
communication between Quebec and New Brunswick is cut off 
by that curve northward of the boundary-line for which Brother 

onathan has to thank Webster's suppression of the authentic 
map. West of the county of Gaspé, along the Gulf, the St. 
Lawrence somewhat abruptly contracts to a width of 40 miles. 
It is 24 miles wide at the next interesting point — the union 
with it of its far largest tributary, the Saguenay. We are here 
about 270 miles above Anticosti, and 140 below Quebec. Off 
the mouth of the Saguenay lies a small low island, called Red 
Island, which Mr. Disturnell speaks of as destitute of a light, 
and hence the cause of age fo wreck during the frequent fogs 
and storms of the estuary. The want had been sapelien when 
we crossed the expanse in August, 1858. On the southern shore 
is Kakouna, the favourite Canadian bathing-place. It is a long, 
straggling white village, lighting up the sloping shore, behind 
hoes = hea no great distance, stretches a ridge of no very great 

eight. 

Henceforth both shores enter into the landscape. The com- 
parative tamences of the southern on the left serves as a foil to the 
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grandeur of the northern on the right, though, as one goes up, the 
Vermont range forms something of a background to the former. In 
the course of two Augusts spent on the St. Lawrence, we came upon 
some remarkably picturesque scenes. A little spot we touched at, 
called Murray Bay, appeared under the advantage of a storm of 
thunder and lightning, which had a magnificent effect on its 
combination of purple rock, dark-green trees, pale-green slopes, 
and dark-blue mountains, peak above peak, in the background. 
This proup is termed Les Eboulemens. Bayfield’s chart marks 
one of them as 2547 feet above the St. Lawrence, and a height 
on the coast as 2370, while further up run out successively two 
majestic headlands, termed Cap Gribanne and Cap Tourmente, 
the former 2171 feet, the latter 1919. We had a fine scene, too, 


~ at “ The Pillars”—some rocks sixty miles below Quebec, one of 


which has a lighthouse. Their brown hue, relieved by the yellow 
lichen, made a capital foreground to the deep cobalt-blue of the 
lofty mountain wal!. It is now and then topped by a distant 
peak, and afterwards was beautifully shown out by the rich 
en of the Jow islands, especially the stern sublimity of its 
ape of Storms. Fleecy clouds rolled majestically along the 
heights, and tall rain-mists marched down the estuary, like 


_ columns of grey-clad eS A little below “ The Pillars” is 


the Isle aux Coudres, so called by its discoverer, Jacques Cartier— 
now no more a rank wilderness of filberts, but boasting Jean 
Baptiste’s purest breeds of hardy horses, and courteoys, old-world 
habitans. e saw, adhering to one of “ The Pillars,” the ill-starred 
Canadian, lost the = before in broad daylight, through the 
gross carelessness of the pilot. The series of little low islands is 
closed by a larger and higher one, the Island of Orleans, twenty 
miles long by five or six wide. It yields the finest fruit on the 
St. Lawrence, save that of the neighbourhood of Montreal. It 
is an excellent specimen of the quaint effect of the Franco- 
Canadian division of land. At the death of the father, his estate 
is parcelled out equally among his children, and it is cut into 
narrow strips sometimes a mile in length by twenty yards in 
breadth, that each may have a river-frontage. Consequently the 
southern shore of the St. Lawrence is, with little interruption, 
lined with white houses for no less than 260 miles below Quebec. 
Mr. Disturnell says, that “the dwellings” along the Isle of 
Orleans “ have a remarkably neat look.” The best we can say 
of the island is, that there is a Chinese grotesqueness—or rather 
the air of a child’s toy—in its regular row of poplars, plots of 
ground, and quaintly-formal houses, whose walls, gables, 


- windows, roofs, and chimneys ring the changes on white, black, 


red, and yellow. Above this tawdry array of colours—a variety 
worse than sheer monotony—tower now and then the dark-blue 

aks of the north shore, one of which is marked by Admiral 
Bayfield as 2687 feet above the St. Lawrence. If this serves as a 
relief, it makes what it relieves all the more obvious and pain- 
fully ridiculous. But, to Mr. Disturnell’s gifted eye, this tame 
feature in Laurentian scenery, glaringly exhibited on the Isle of 
Orleans, and happily softened off by distance along the southern 
shore, “ presents a succession of villages and hamlets, consisting 
each of a cluster of houses, with a church standing in the midst, 
and with its aspect of guardianship and guidance to the families 
dwelling around, imparting to the landscape a moral expression 
which greatly enhances its picturesque beauty.” 

The island passed, you get a distant and tantalizing view of 
the Montmorenci cascade. Then the mountainous tract we have 
alluded to is seen stretching far inland, and the placid valley of 
The St. Lawrence is here three miles 
broad. In front of you it is narrowed to a breadth of one mile, 
by Point Levi on the left, and Cape Diamond on the right. On 
the latter, so called from the little diamonds picked up on it, is 
the world-renowned fortress of Quebec, sheltering a mass of 
crowded buildings on its northern slope, and then a basin, 
twenty-eight fathoms deep, crowded with shipping. Cape 
Diamond is a perpendicular bluff, 350 feet above the river, and 
separated from it by a‘narrow strand, occupied by a dingy 
po sag It runs out from a down some two miles long, sloping 
down toa low precipitous steep that is draped with stunted trees 
anda prickly shrub. This down, not unlike that on the Avon at 
Clifton, is the scene of Wolfe’s noble deed of arms, the famous 


. Plains of Abraham. At its other extremity, and below the 


resent residence of the Governor-General, is Wolfe's Cove, a 
ittle wooded recess, to which he floated down at dead of night 
the vessels which he was seemingly taking up to Montreal on 
being beaten off by a superior force at Montmorenci. It appeared 
to us that the difficulty of his ascent to “ the Plains” had been 


much exaggerated. 


The river is not particularly interesting in the 170 miles be- 


~ tween Quebec and Montreal. Some little way up, its banks are 


steep, and even occasionally perpendicular, but of no great 
height. They then sink down to nearly the level of the water. 
The tide goes up as far as a town half-way between the two 
cities, and named Three Rivers, from the confluence here of the 
St. Lawrence and two far smaller streams—the St. Maurice from 
the north, and the Becancour from the south—the former and 
larger of which has a wiid, wood-embowered cataract some 
twenty-five miles from the junction. 

The Rapids begin about seven miles above Montreal, and 
occupy about 100 miles of the river's course. There are five. 
The most distant from Montreal, termed the Gallop Rapids, are 
an obstruction to sailing-vessels only, but even steamers have to 
avoid the others by a series of canals. The nearest—the La 
Chine—are the most formidable in the descent, though passed 


daily in safety under the guidance of the river-pilot. The 
minute is an exciting one, during which he deftly threads a 
pair of black half-concealed rocks, on.one of which a la 

steamer was wrecked three years since. Of course our guide- 
book and its newspaper extracts teem with exaggeration, but the 
Rapids, with their combination of graceful trees, dark pools, and 
snowy breakers, are really a fine feature in Laurentian scenery. 
So, and to a greater degree, are the Thousand Islands, which 
begin just below Kingston (180 miles above Montreal), and 
extend some fifty miles down. We must protest against the 
strongly disparaging estimate of them given lately bythe cor- 
respondent of the Zimes. It is not quite fair to that a 
labyrinth of beautiful wooded rocks, oceupying one of the v 

first of rivers, can be represented by “slips of the Isle of 


Dogs,” planted “with stunted firs,” and strewn. “over with | 


broken stones, as if they were about to be macadamized.” 
The river—no longer one mile, but from six to twelve wide— 
scoops out in these islets many a dark green pool, the delight of 
the angler, for whom there is here abundance of sport, as well 
as for him who shoulders a gun. 

Before reaching Kingston—a place of no scenic beauty—one 
ea a quaint tower on an islet, reminding the traveller of the 

ouse Tower in the Rhine, and soon afterwards a fortified head- 
land, perhaps tie strongest post in America next toQuebec. We 
are now considered to be in Lake Ontario, and to have left behind 
us the name, though by no means the water-system, of the St. 
Lawrence. ‘Tributaries searce less noteworthy than the main 
stream may claim our notice on a future occasion. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satunpay Ruview/ takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early’ trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Under the Management of 


Mr. SWAN BOROUGH, Senior.—GREAT SUCCESS OF THE NEW 
MONDAY, for the BENEFIT of Mr. H. H. SWANBOROUGH. Tuesday, and during the 
week, to commence at Seven, with the new alu orixinal Comedy by H. J. By 
THE OLD SToRY: Mr. J. Clarke, J. Turner, Poynter, Parselie, and Mowheag,; Mesdames 
E, Bufton, F. Josephs, Lavine, Selhy, and Lester. After which, the Sensation Burlesque of 
ALADDIN; OR, THE WONDERFUL SCAMP: Messrs. J. larke, E. Danvers, Tiana, 
Poynter, and Edge; Mesdames BE. Buftun, M. Wiiton, C. Saunders, K. Carson, Rosina 
Wright, and a numerous Corps de Ballet. ‘Po concinde with the eminently snecessful New 
Farce by T. J. Williams, entitied, PEACE AND QUIBT: Messrs. J. Clarke, J. Bland, 
ee, Fage; Mesdames Manders, Lester, and ashton. Acting Manager, Mr. Hi. 
AN BOROUGH. 


" 
THE LAST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT.—On 
MONDAY EVENING next, July 1st, the DIRECTOK’S RENEPIT, and positively 
the LASt CONCERT of the Season, will take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL; on whien 
oceasion the Programme will be selected from the Works of all the Great Masters, Piano- 
forte, Miss Arabella woddard and Mr. Chas. Hallé; Violin, M. Wieniawski; Violoncelio, 
Signor Piatti; Vocalists, Miss Banks and Mr. Sims Keeves.’ Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT, 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Baleony, 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 1s.; at Chappell and Co.’s, 560, New 
Bond-street; Cramer and Co.’s, and Hammond’s, Regent-street; Keith, Prowse, and 
Co.’s, 48, Cheapside; and at the Hall, 8, Piccadilly. 

RECITALS.— 


ME. CHAS. HALLE’S BEETHOVEN 


The LAST CONCERT take piace at the ST. TIALL, on Friday After- 
noon next, July 5th, to commence at Three o’ciock. Mr. Hallé will play the last three 
Sunatas of Beethoven. Vocatist, Signor Gardoni. Conductor, Mr. HAROLD THOMAS. 

Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Beleony, 7s.; Unreserved Seats, 3s. ; of Chae elt and Co,’s, 50, New 
Bond-street; Cramer and Co,’s, 2ul, Regent-street; Oilivier’s, Old Bond-street; and at 
the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


USICAL UNION.—Hallé, Lubeck, Wieniawski, Piatti, and 
Signor Delle Sedie, at the GRAND and LAST MATINEE, July 2nd. The Grand 
feuiets of Beethoven and Hummel and mretpavan’s Sonate in EB flat, op. 31. Violin and 


ano Solos and Vocal Pieces will 


Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had at Cramer’s, Coeapet's. Ollivier’s; and at 
Ashdown and Parry’s, 18, Hanover-square. Doors open at Half-past Two, Concert to 
commence at Three o'clock. Members are requested to bring ’ 

J. ELLA, Director, 


HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT-ROOM. ATTACHED TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
CHERISTY'S MINSTRELS Every Evening at Eight o’clock, 


and a GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE Every Saturday at Three. Entrance 
from the Grand Staircase of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


ROYAL RTICU. 


HORTICULTURAL 
THE GRAND ROSE SHOW 


SOCIETY. 


At the Gardens, South Kensington, WEDNESDAY WEEK, July 10th, 


Tickets, 5s.. on the day, 7s. 6d., can be had of the principal Music-seliers and Librarians ; 
at Austen's, St. James’s Wall, and at the Gardens. 


(GERM AN ACADEMY OF ART, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

—The FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and WORKS of ART, by the 
moat eminent living German Masters, selec'ed from the Royal Academies at Berlin, Dussel- 
dorf, and Konigsbers, is NOW OPEN, from Ten till Dusk. Admission, One Shilling, 


“ LAZARUS, COME FORTH!” by DOWLING.—This 


need by the first critics to be the finest Scripture picture of the 
pT BET, MAN N’S, 28, Oxford-street, W. Admission, Sixpence ; Fridays 


jays, One Shilling. 


H LMAN HUNT'S .GREAT PICTURE.— 
E TEMPLE,” begun in Jerteniem 1866, and completed in 
un in Jeru 
oot NOW OPEN to the Public, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, 
from Twelve to Six. 


WILL OPEN THIS DAY. 
EXHIBITION OF THE EIGHT HISTORICAL 


ICTURES painted by WILLIAM BELL SCOTT for Sir W. Calvesly Treveiyan, 
Bart., illustrating the History of the English Border :— 


ilding the Roman Wall, The Spur in the Dish, 
Cuthbert the Hermit. Bernard Gilpin, 
enerable Bede. Grace Darling. 
The Descent of the Doves, Our Own Day. 
FRENCH GALLERY, 12, Pall Mall. Admission, One Shilling. 


with France; 4, Sir Davi i of 
the "ON VIEW this and following s at Mr. KR. INE ART 
GALLERY, 28, Old Bond-street, Ten to Six each day, 


x. 
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THE INTELLECT AND VALOUR OF ENGLAND.— 
3 THOS. JONES BARKER'S Inst GREAT PLCTURE, painted from natwe, illustrating, 
: n Four Groups, containing Thirty-five Portraite:—1l. Lord, Dundenaid offering 
Piveation for the Destruction of Cronstadt and the Russian Forts; 3. sir William Ae 
strong explaining the peculiar properties and construction of his famous Cannon; 8. A Fy 
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